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CHAPTER I. 
THE FORTUNES OF WAR. 


“For God! for the cause! for the church! 
for the laws! 
For Charles, King of England, and Rupert 
of the Rhine!” 


THEsE words echo the battle-cry of the old 
Cavaliers, who proved their valor on every 
hotly contested field through the long strife be- 
tween king and Parliament. 

When, in the summer of 1642, the royal stan- 
dard was raised at Nottingham, nobles of the 
court and gallant gentlemen, the very flower of 
English chivalry, obeyed the call to arms. It 
was the time of the rebellion, and men were 
forced to choose between loyalty to the king 


and loyalty to the people. On the one hand, 
these brave Cavaliers, in their velvet and lace, 
with their plumed hats and flowing love-locks, 
sided with King Charles. On the other, the 
Puritans, or Roundheads,—so their enemies 
called them,— with their close-cut hair and 
their sober dress, stood boldly for liberty of 
conscience and the rights of a free nation. 
“Giants in heart they were, who believed in 
God and the Bible.” Fighting nobly for the 
cause they loved, they won at last the victory. 

In those days there lived in Kent, not many 
miles from Canterbury, a little girl who had 
found her share of trouble in the fortunes of 
war. Elinor Arden had come to a Puritan 
home, but she herself was a Royalist maiden. 
When she was still very young, poor Elinor was 
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left motherless ; and as she had neither brothers 
nor sisters, she was the only pet and darling of 
her father. In fact, she was the darling of 
every one, the household servants, the tenants, 
and the children of the village near by; all loved 
this tiny lady of the manor, so that she was like 
a little queen among her faithful subjects. 

In the first month of the war, Geoffrey Arden 
bade farewell to his nine-year-old daughter, and 
rode away to join the army of the Cavaliers. 
As time went on, danger began to threaten that 
part of the country where Elinor lived. The 
manor-house was no longer considered a safe 
home, so she was put under the protection of 
her father’s friends, Lord and Lady Lyndhurst, 
who gladly welcomed the child to the shelter of 
their castle. In after days Elinor often thought 
of Lyndhurst Castle as if it had been a fairy 
palace. There she was treated as a pet. She 
had but few lessons, and a great deal of time 
in which to amuse herself in whatever way she 
chose. 

One day her father, at the head of a band of 
horsemen, came to the castle on purpose to see 
his little daughter. She never forgot that visit. 
In the evening they had a long talk together, 
and he told her stories of his adventures in the 
war. She listened, perched on his knee, all the 
time holding his wide-brimmed felt hat, with its 
long plume and shining buckle. The child 
loved beautiful things, and from the first this 
buckle had caught her fancy. It was a wreath 
of gold, encircling a cluster of precious stones, 
and she never grew weary of watching the 
bright gems flash and glow in the firelight. 

Early the next morning Elinor came down to 
the castle hall to say good-by, for these few 
happy hours were all that the Cavalier could 
spare from his duty at the front. 

“ Poor little one!” he said, as she clung to 
him, “thou hast naught to remember thy father 
by when he is gone.” Then suddenly he un- 
clasped the buckle from his hat. ‘See, here is 
a keepsake for thee!” putting it in her hand. 
‘** Hold it fast, sweetheart, and when thou look’st 
at it, think always how I love thee.” 

He held her close in his arms, and kissed her 
tenderly. It was the last time. One day came 
the news of a great battle, and Elinor learned 
that her brave father would never return. Poor, 
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lonely child! she kept the precious jewel and 
loved it with all her heart. 

Meanwhile the war-clouds rolled nearer and 
nearer, until at last they broke over the castle 
itself. Lord Lyndhurst was with the king’s 
army, too far away to save his home, and soon 
its courts were filled with soldiers of the Parlia- 
ment, stern and terrible in their coats of mail. 
The garrison had surrendered, and Lady Lynd- 
hurst was ordered to prepare to leave her castle. 
Homeless and poor as she now would be, still 
she promised, wherever she might go, to keep 
Elinor with her; and in the days that followed 
of preparation for the journey, when the enemy 
were quartered upon the castle, the little girl 
never once dreamed of a separation from her 
guardian. On the morning set for the depar- 
ture, however, the rebel soldiers were joined by 
a troop of cavalry. Elinor wondered what fresh 
trouble was in store, when soon afterward Lady 
Lyndhurst summoned her, and, with a pale, 
anxious face, led her to the courtyard. Await- 
ing them there stood a tall officer in the dress 
of the Parliament army. As he stepped for- 
ward Elinor looked up at him in terror; but 
when he spoke his voice was kind. 

“ Never fear, my child,” he said; “no harm 
shall come to thee. Listen. I am thy uncle, 
—thy mother was my own sister,—and now 
shalt thou go home with me and be one of my 
little maids.” 

Too timid to answer, Elinor only looked with 
tearful pleading at Lady Lyndhurst, who begged 
to keep the child. But Colonel Bradford was 
resolute, claiming his niece as his rightful ward. 

Mounted on a pillion behind the colonel, 
Elinor rode on the big war-horse to the new 
home that awaited her. It was well that a 
broad scarf, passed round her waist, bound her 
fast to her protector, for when they reached 
Bradford Grange her curly head rested against 
her uncle’s shoulder, and the worn-out child 
was fast asleep. 

The next day Elinor began to lead the life of 
a Puritan girl. Poor little homesick Royalist — 
how new and strange it all seemed! Lady 
Lyndhurst had sadly spoiled her, and she had a 
woeful time of it in that sternly disciplined 
household, where Dame Hester Bradford ruled 
Seeing her in these days one would 
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have thought her the most demure little soul in 
the world. She wore a plain gray frock, with a 
white kerchief neatly folded across her breast ; 
while the bright, brown curls, that used to blow 
about her rosy face in the breeze, and gleam 
with gold in the sun, were now all hidden away 
under her round white Puritan cap. Except 


for the roguish twinkle in her eyes and the 
merry dimples in her cheeks, one would hardly 
have known her for the same little girl. 

Aunt Hester was a notable housewife, and her 





favorite maxim was that not one minute in the 
day ought to be wasted. She thought that 
Elinor had wasted a great many minutes, and 
must now do her best to make up for lost time. 
The Bradford household had felt the hardships 
of the war, and Aunt Hester was never tired of 
lamenting over the day when Prince Rupert’s 
Cavaliers had raided their lands and “ the hosts 
of the ungodly ” had despoiled their flocks and 
herds. She found it hard to have another to 
clothe and feed; and her niece, having come, 
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must be made as useful as possible. From 
morning to night it seemed to the pleasure-lov- 
ing girl that there was always some work to be 
done. The Bradford children were all younger 
than Elinor, who was expected to set them the 
example of a good, industrious elder sister. 
Every day, when lessons were over, she would 
place her spinning-wheel beside that of her 
aunt, and help her spin the flax into thread. 
How her poor little foot did ache as it beat up 
and down upon the treadle, and how tired she 
grew of that whir! whir! whir! 
Her 
eyes would wander out tothesunny 
garden, and she would fall to hum- 


always droning in her ears. 


ming — very softly —some old 
Cavalier song. A creak! a jerk! 
and the wheel would stop. 

“Oh, fie, Elinor, fie!” Aunt 
Hester would exclaim. “See what 
a tangle thou hast made! Alack, 
what a waste of my good flax! 
For shame, child! Thou ’It grow 
up an idle, thriftless woman if thou 
dost not mend thy ways.” 

Now, whenever Elinor failed in 
her lessons, or spoiled her spinning 
task, or was found dozing during 
the long sermon on a Sunday 
morning, there always followed a 
sharp scolding, with a psalm to 
be learned and recited perfectly 
before she could be forgiven. 

The happiest days that she knew 
were the occasions when Uncle 
Richard came back for a visit. 
From the first he had taken her 
into his great, warm heart, and she 
loved him best of all those in her 
new home. Aunt Hester would have put the 
jeweled buckle under lock and key, lest her niece 
should be tempted to adorn her frock with it. 
Elinor was heartbroken at the thought of losing 
her treasure, but Uncle Richard took her part. 

“ Nay, good wife,” he said; “her father’s 
last gift ere he died! ’T is her own to cherish, 
her life long. Only bid her not to wear it, but 
let her keep it, and look on ’t when she will.” 

Aunt Hester with some misgiving yielded, 
and the happy little girl still kept her jewel, 
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and never missed a chance of taking it out 
to see it sparkle in the sun. 


CuHaPTeER II, 
SOLDIER GUESTS. 


So the time passed, each day in its round of 
duties varying but little from the one before it. 
The scene of conflict was far away, and only the 
rumor of distant battles disturbed the peace of 
the quiet Puritan home. Yet still the war raged 
fiercely, and again and again there was rejoicing 
at Bradford Grange, and only Elinor had an 
aching heart, as news came of a victory for the 





“‘ EVERY DAY, WHEN LESSONS WERE OVER, SHE WOULD PLACE HER 


SPINNING-WHEEL BESIDE THAT OF HER AUNT. 


Parliament, and the messengers told how an- 
other fortress had been lost to the crown, or how 
the Cavaliers had once more been put to flight. 

In the summer of 1646 the king’s cause had 


already become desperate. One by one the 
Royalist strongholds were surrendering, and 
King Charles himself was a prisoner in all but 
name. The queen had fled to France, and 
Elinor often thought how hard must be the lot 
of the young princes and princesses, left with- 
out father or mother to meet the dangers of 
war. She wished that she could see them, and 
tell them that she, too, knew what it meant to 
be lonely and sad and frightened in these 
troubled times. 

In this same summer of 1646 a day came 
which never faded from the memory of the 
Cavalier’s little daughter. One morning late in 
July, the clatter of horses’ hoofs and 
the flash of steel warned the house- 
hold of advancing cavalry. As 
they gathered in excitement and 
alarm, a band of troopers turned 
at the gates of the Grange, and, 
riding up the broad, oak-shaded 
pathway, halted before the doors 
of the Bradford home. The fear 
caused by the sound of their ap- 
proach was dispelled as the soldiers 
came into view. Familiar faces 
were now recognized among the 
horsemen, who proved to be a de- 
tachment from Colonel Bradford's 
own regiment. 

Of the two officers who headed 
the troopers, the first to dismount 
was a strongly built, broad-shoul- 
dered man, his face deeply bronzed 
from long seasons of exposure. He 
made himself known to Dame Hes- 
ter as Lieutenant Gresham. His 
companion, a tall young officer in 
a Captain’s uniform, roused the pity 
and interest of every one; for his 
right arm rested in a sling, and his 
face, handsome as it was, looked 
pale and worn with suffering. On 
learning his name Mistress Brad- 
ford gladly welcomed her guest, 
having heard of the brave young 
Captain Lawrence, who was a special favorite 
with her husband. 

The soldiers came upon a two-fold errand. 
Five prisoners, Lieutenant Gresham announced, 
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“Papists, and most dangerous fellows,” had 
lately escaped, and had fled southward toward 
A small band, under the lieutenant 
himself, had immediately been sent in pursuit. 


Dover. 


Three of the fugitives 
had been captured, 
and, secured in the 
prison of a neighbor- 
ing town, awaited the 
return of their captors. 
And now the troopers 
must on to Dover in 
hot haste, lest the re- 
maining two should 
escape them and em- 
bark for France. 

A letter from the 
colonel to Mistress 
Bradford explained the 
second part of the er- 
rand. Captain Law- 
rence had been suffer- 
ing from a low fever, 
in spite of which he 
had kept the field, until 
a wound in the arm 
made him unfit for ac- 
tive service. “ And for- 
asmuch as the lad hath 
neither mother nor sis- 
ter to tend him,” the 
letter went on to say, 
“TI do commend him 
to your care, most 
skilled of nurses. Lieu- . 
tenant Gresham and ts 7 See 
his command do even 
now depart for Kent; 
wherefore I have or- 
deredl Captain Lawrence, under their escort, 
to visit you, assuring him of a right hearty 
welcome.” 

Having delivered their message, the troopers 
rode away, leaving the wounded officer to be 
fairly overpowered by the kindness of his 
hostess. Elinor thought Captain Lawrence very 
brave, for, although faint and exhausted from 
his journey, he protested that he was almost 
well, and would do his best to give no one any 
trouble. When she brought him a bowl of 
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Dame Hester’s good broth, he smiled gratefully 
and said, “ Thanks, little lady,” as gallantly, she 
thought, as any Cavalier. 

Late in the afternoon Lieutenant Gresham 


““ HIS RIGHT ARM RESTED IN A SLING, AND HIS FACE, HANDSOME AS IT WAS, 
LOOKED PALE AND WORN WITH SUFFERING.” 


and his band came riding back from a vain 
pursuit of the runaways, and, to rest their tired 
horses, halted for the night at the village inn. 
A strict watch was to be kept, lest they had, 
after all, outmarched the men whom they 
sought, and the fugitives should still attempt to 
pass that way. 

As Mistress Bradford wished her husband’s 
own brave followers to enjoy her hospital- 
ity, the troopers were cordially invited by their 
amiable hostess to sup at the Grange. 
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While the soldiers were being entertained in 
the dining-hall, the children were sent out to eat 
their evening meal under the shade of an oak- 





‘WHEN SHE BROUGHT HIM A BOWL OF DAME HESTER’S 
, 


GOOD BROTH, HE SMILED GRATEFULLY.” 


tree on the lawn before the house. In the 
center of the group sat Elinor, crumbling bread 
into a big brown bowl of milk. Beside her on 
the bench were Rachel and Elizabeth, eating 
their supper with long-handled pewter spoons. 
Five-year-old Richard, his full-moon face peep- 
ing over her shoulder, watched his cousin 
eagerly, now and then snatching a crumb from 
the huge slice of bread to put into his own 
mouth. 

“ Nellie, 
hung’y!” 

“Oh, Dick, what a greedy boy you are! 
No, no! not that piece, too—that is Nell’s 
bread. Would you leave poor Nell no supper ? 
There! ’t is ready at last. Come, sit down 
here on the grass. So! Fall to, now, and eat 
like a little soldier.” 

She spoke from experience that day, for the 


Nellie, do huwwy! I ’m (to 
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hungry troopers were enjoying to the full the 
feast laid out on Mistress Bradford’s table. 
Cold roast beef and hot pasty were not for the 
party under the tree, but oh, how 
good they would have tasted, 
thought Elinor, who had been 
busier than ever that afternoon, 
helping to do honor to Aunt 
Hester’s guests. 

Rachel looked up from her 
bowl with a sigh. “Mother 
promised me some cake with 
berries in it, if I had not one 
bad stitch in my seam. She 
said I might have it for my sup- 
per. Think you the soldiers 
have ¢hat, too?” 

“T doubt not; they have 
everything,” replied the older 
girl. 

“ Miriam spilt the cream this 
morning,” announced Elizabeth. 
“T saw her; and she said if I 
held my tongue I should have 
a sip of cherry wine. But I fear 
me she has forgot.” 

“T heard Aunt Hester call 
for the cherry wine just now. 
There ‘Il not be a drop left,” 
said Elinor. “Never mind, 
Bess; I'll tell you and Rachel 
a story, and that will make our supper taste 
better.” And between bites of bread she be- 
gan: “Once on a time there lived a maid, and 
she was as fair as could be. Her name was— 
let me see — it was—” 

“ Susan,” suggested Rachel. 

“Susan! Oh, Rachel! the milkmaid’s 
name! No, indeed! it was Gloriana.” 

Rachel pouted a little. “I never heard such 
a name,” she muttered. 

“No, I dare say you did not. I had it from 
her ladyship. She told me it was the name of 
the fairy queen. Well, Gloriana lived in a 
little cottage hard by a wood, all alone with an 
old woman who was really a fearsome witch 
and gave her naught but a single stale crust a 
day. One day there came riding through the 
wood a prince, dressed in purple velvet trimmed 
with gold, and mounted on a white charger —” 
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“ Elinor, Elinor,” a voice called through the 
open window. 

“ Coming, Aunt Hester, coming,” cried Eli- 
nor. ‘“ Alack!” she added, “ just as I came to 
the prince!” 

At that moment Dick was discovered tilting 
his bowl above his head to let the contents 
pour into his open mouth. The result was a 


i 


_ 


“‘WHILE THE SOLDIERS WERE BEING ENTERTAINED IN THE DINING-HALL, THE CHILDREN WERE SENT OU1 





Unfortunately the accident occurred at a 
time when Miriam was putting Baby Philip to 
bed, and Elinor was left to preside over the 
children’s supper. It was some minutes before 
she could obey her aunt’s call. 

“ Nay, Lieutenant Gresham, ’t is no child of 
I trow mine own do not thus dally when 
She is my husband’s niece, 


mine. 
I summon them. 


Ce 


+s 
pan eS 


TO EAT THEIR EVENING MEAL UNDER THE SHADE OF AN OAK-TREE.” 


bath of bread and milk all over his small 
person. 

“Oh, you naughty boy! For shame! Oh, 
what a mess!” exclaimed his cousin, in dismay, 
mopping him with her clean white apron. 

VoLt. XXXI.— 110—111. 


and an orphan. Her father, Geoffrey Arden, 
was slain in the ranks of the wicked at Marston 
Moor.” 

“Ha, Geoffrey Arden! I remember! In 
all Pharaoh’s host there was none hotter than 
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he against the cause of righteousness. "T is 
pity that iniquity should enroll such men.” 

That was what Elinor heard when, reaching 
the hall where the company were gathered, she 
paused in the doorway, too shy to enter. The 
hot blood rushed to her cheeks, and her heart 
beat fast with indignation. 

“Elinor!” Mistress Bradford had caught 
sight of her niece. 

For a moment the child stood quivering ; then, 
suddenly dashing past Aunt Hester and her 
guests to the staircase at the farther end of the 
hall, she flew like a frightened bird to her own 
little nest above. 

“Oh, they are cruel—cruel! Aunt Hester 
loves me not! She ’s always vexed—and I 
do try so hard!” Her voice broke in a sob. 
“ Bad, hateful man—to call my own dear 
father—” She would not repeat the words. 
“Oh, these Roundheads! I hate them, I do! 
Only not dear uncle. If Ae would but come 
home!” 

Her kind, noble father in the army of King 
Charles a “son of iniquity” in “ Pharaoh’s host”’! 
The soldier’s harsh voice still echoed in her 
ears, and the indignant tears fell fast, as she 
sobbed out all her troubles, poor little lonely, 
loyal girl! 

Even when Elinor was most unhappy there 
was one thing which always helped to comfort 
her, and to this her thoughts presently turned. 
Stowed away on the cupboard shelf, safe out of 
her cousins’ reach, was her treasure-box, and 
now she took it from its hiding-place, carried it 
to the window, and opened it. There, clasped 
on a bow of crimson ribbon, lay the precious 
buckle, her father’s keepsake. She held up the 
jewel to catch the slanting rays of sunlight, and 
a wonderful play of rainbow colors flashed be- 
fore her. That was because her eyes were 
dim with tears. 

There was a quick step outside, and she 
heard the door open. As it was too late to put 
back her treasure, she hastily slipped it beneath 
the folds of her kerchief, and then turned to 
meet her aunt. 

“So this is thine obedience!” Aunt Hester’s 
voice was shrili with exasperation. “ Dawdle 
when I call thee, and then run away before 


them all! A fine showing for thee, truly!” 


“ He called my father hateful names! ’T wa: 
all a wicked lie — and I ’Il not bear it!” 

“ Hush, Elinor!” But Aunt Hester’s ster: 
tone changed as she looked at the tear-stained 
face. A motherly pity came over her for this 
orphan girl of thirteen, and she pictured one of 
her own little daughters left to defend a father’s 
name among the Cavaliers. 

“ Nay, child ; the lieutenant has a good heart. 





“* HUSH, ELINOR!” BUT AUNT HESTER’S STERN TONE CHANGED 
AS SHE LOOKED AT THE TEAR-STAINED FACE.” 


He meant not to distress thee,” she said kindly, 
laying her hand on Elinor’sshoulder. “ There, 
—be a good girl and leave off crying. And 
now harken. There ’s Goody Rose fallen sick 
again, and the comforts I promised her have 
in all this bustle never been taken. Poor soul, 
to think of her being clean forgot! Take this 
basket, and leave it with Martha at the door. 
Hasten, and linger not, for ’t is growing late.” 
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Elinor was only too glad to escape, and, 
promising to be back again as soon as possible, 
hurried away on her errand. Her spirits rose 
once more as a light breeze fanned her face 
and the scent of sweet clover and new-mown 
hay was borne to her from pasture and meadow. 
Fox, the bright-eyed, sharp-nosed terrier, roused 
from his nap on the door-step, followed herdown 
the road, every now and then making playful 
springs and snaps at the basket as she swung it 
teasingly in the air. 

“No, no, Fox! No races downhill with 
this basket, or a sad mess there ’d be of Goody 
Rose’s physic.” 

Yet Elinor could not help a little skip of hap- 
piness in her freedom. Thump, thump! Some- 
thing beat against her breast. Thebuckle! In 
horror at her own carelessness, she drew it out 
from her kerchief. 

“Oh, my precious, precious keepsake! I 
might have lost thee,” she cried. “What 
would I have done then ?” 

Stopping a moment, she untied the bow of 
ribbon, and, making of it a long loop, hung it 
round her neck. With the jewel thus secured, 
and hidden once more beneath her kerchief, she 
went on her way to the cottage. Martha Rose, 
the sick woman’s daughter, met her at the door 
with eager questions about the coming of the 
soldiers. 

“ And who knows where the wicked king’s 
she cried, glancing fear- 


? 


men may be lurking! 


fully around her as if expecting them to appear 
at the cottage gate or rise up from the tiny 
garden. “ Nowan I were Mistress Bradford — 
begging her pardon for saying it—I ’d keep 
my children well indoors till the town be quit 
o’ the wretches. 


Stay ye here, my pretty, till 








(70 be continued.) 


Zachary comes in from the field, and he ’Il take 
ye safe home, never fear.” 

“Thanks, Martha, but I was bidden make 
haste, and I ’d rather meet a king’s man on the 
way than a scolding at home,” laughed Elinor, 
as she turned to go. “ Fox will take care of me. 
Wilt thou not, old doggy? Come, Fox, we ’ll 
have a frolic in the hop-field, now I’m rid of the 
basket.” 

Away went the two playfellows, over the 
stile, and into the field, where the long lines of 
poles covered with green hop-vines rose high 
above Elinor’s head. They chased one an- 
other down the narrow paths, and played hide- 
and-seek among the leafy columns. Then, 
crossing a bit of meadow now pink with the 
sleeping daisies, they passed on into the grove. 
Through this grove lay Elinor’s favorite walk. 
The path wound along beside the merriest lit- 
tle brook that ever rippled, under the shade of 
the oaks and yews and chestnuts, all in the cool, 
sweet air of the late summer afternoon. Insects 
hummed drowsily, birds twittered good night to 
one another among the leaves, and Elinor 
tossed out her arms, drawing deep breaths of 
delight, and longed to lead a gipsy life, forever 
careless and free. 

No one could check her now, and her voice 
rang out in a brave old war-song of the Cava- 
liers. “God save King Charles!” The last 
words thrilled with a triumphant note in the 
stillness of the wood. She had reached a spot 
where the path seemed lost in a tangle of un- 
derbrush. Before her, low-hanging branches 
interlaced. She parted the dense green cur- 
tain, and then drew back as a figure rose up 
from the shadows and stepped out into the 
light. A woman! Was she witch or gipsy? 














VACATION IGNORANCE. 


I. H7S NOTION. ] 


By E. J. Prart. 


A Boy once thought he would like to go “ T know ’t will be easy to find,” said he, 
To the land where the seals and icebergs grow; “For it ’s just as plain as plain can be: | 
To climb the great North Pole, you know, The Pole sticks up like a poplar-tree 

Was his ambitious notion. From the midst of the Arctic Ocean!” 


Il. HER NOTION. 





By Mary SIGSBEE KER. 



































THE minute the game was 
ended, Kenton, the captain of 
the varsity crew, rushed out on the diamond and 
grasped the hand of Elton, the big pitcher. 
“You pitched a perfect game, Baby,” he 
cried, with his face flushed and his eyes bright. 
“Now there ’s only one victory between us 
We must win it!” 
He hesitated just 


and the championship. 

“We will,” said Elton. 
an instant. “‘ At least, I hope so.” 

The home nine was trotting off the field after 
winning the game. 

“Oh, Kenton,” called Elton, as the man was 
turning away, “I want to have a little talk with 
you. Will you be in your room to-night? ” 

“‘ Office hours from seven to ten,” declared 
Kenton, good-naturedly. “Come when you 
like, and stay as long as you please.” He 
noticed that Elton did not smile; even the 
honor of winning a critical game seemed to 
have left the pitcher in low spirits. 

Elton called early, and was ill at ease. He 
found Kenton sitting on the lounge playing 
the mandolin. After a time the conversation 
turned to baseball, and Kenton grew enthusi- 
astic over the probability of winning the pen- 
nant. Elton’s fingers clenched about the arm 
of his chair. 

“It’s that game,” he said, with a little catch 
in his voice, ‘‘that I wanted to talk to you 
about.” 

Kenton looked up quickly. 
encouragingly. 

“Well, it is n’t till Saturday, and I know 
Landebin will put me in the box again. My 
arm is pretty strong, and will be as good as 
ever by that time. But—” he stopped and 
looked out the window—“ but I ’m afraid.” 

“Oh, it will be a game worth seeing,” said 
Kenton, “ but I don’t think we need worry.” 


“Yes,” he said 


“Tt is n’t that,” said Elton, “It’s simply 
that I’m afraid. I lack steadiness. 
suppose I did n’t know how things were, even 
back in the early spring, when we were prac 


Do you 


tising in the cage? Do you suppose I did n’t 
understand when Landebin used to watch me 
throw at that parallelogram on the canvas, and 
used to say, ‘Good!’ and ‘ Neat!’ every time 
the ball curved in between the black lines, and 
then used to tell me to go easy and take my 
time? He knew | was apt to ‘go to pieces,’ 
and I did it, lots of times, up there in the cage. 
Sometimes the lines on the handball-court used 
to bother me and I'd throw wide. And some- 
times that mocking parallelogram looked twice 
as high as a man’s shoulders and twice as wide 
as a home plate. 

“Other times it seemed to shrink down to 
nothing, and I could n’t hit it at all. I used 
to throw and throw till the sharp pains caught 
my arm, and then I ’d get so angry that there 
was n’t one chance in a million of putting the 
ball where I wanted it. I’m afraid I ’ll ‘go 
to pieces’ in Saturday’s game, that ’s all. I 
could n’t tell this to anybody but you, Kenton.” 

The big oarsman looked at Elton thought- 
fully. 

“Yes, Baby,” he said encouragingly, “I un- 
derstand. I ’ve been watching you all season, 
perhaps a little closer than you imagined. I 
talked with Coach Landebin about this same 
thing once, when /e was afraid you would fail 
us. I told him that you would not; that there 
was too much in you for anything of the kind ; 
that you would hold yourself in check by sheer 
will power.” 

He stopped and looked at the boy. Elton 
was breathing quickly. 

“Once you came to me with this same con- 


fession in your heart. I pretended not to see 
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it there, and we sat and talked of other sub- 
jects. I told you of other fellows whose cour- 
age had been doubted, and who stood firm and 
true at the last. I took up my mandolin and 
strummed a few chords of ‘ Varsity! Varsity!’ 
Your lips closed, Baby, and your mouth grew 
firmer; and the next day—do you remember 
that Michigan game?—you went into the box 
and pitched as no man ever pitched on our 
diamond before.” 

Elton laughed in an embarrassed manner, 


may get the glory, but the winning or losing 
will be in your hands. I am not in the least 
afraid of your failing us. Good night, Baby.’ 


Saturday dawned clear and warm. Early i: 
the morning, before the sun was hot, Coach: 
Landebin took his squad of players out to the 
athletic field, and for an hour they batted and 
fielded. Elton was put to work tossing a few 
balls to Peters, the big catcher. The boy’s arm 
felt strong, and his curves were good. 





*** YES, BABY,” HE SAID ENCOURAGINGLY, ‘I UNDERSTAND. I 'VE BEEN WATCHING YOU ALL SEASON, PERHAPS A 
LITTLE CLOSER THAN YOU IMAGINED.’” 


and rose to go. At the door he turned around 
to his big comforter and said: 

“Yes, I remember it very well. I played that 
game as if my life depended upon it. Then, 
when it was over, and you held my hand a 
minute and said, ‘You ’re true blue, kid!’ I 
felt like sitting down and crying. I did n’t 
understand, but I knew you had done a very 
great deal for me.” 

“IT had done nothing,” declared Kenton, 
“except to show you that you must not fail us, 
and that you need not. I was perfectly confi- 
dent that day, and I am just as confident about 
you in Saturday’s game. Dobbins and Peters 
and Edgren and the rest of the heavy batters 


’ 


He had thrown perhaps a dozen balls when 
Peters called for an out-curve. Elton shifted 
the ball in his hands, and his fingers gripped it 
firmly. Then he stepped forward and threw. 
The ball went wide. 

Again they tried it, and again the ball was a 
foot from the plate. Peters frowned just a 
little, and changed the signal. Presently he 
tried the out-curve once more. 
throw was hopelessly wide, and Peters, who 
understood, gave up the attempt. He would 
call for as few outs as possible during the 


This time the 


game. 
By three o’clock the grand stand was full, and 
the “‘rooters” were piling into the “bleachers.” 
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Up in its place in the grand stand, the uni- 
versity band was playing rollicking airs. Both 
nines were on the field. 

Elton was standing near the players’ bench, 
looking up into the sea of faces in the grand 
stand. His foot was keeping time with the mu- 
sic, and there was a bright flush on his cheeks. 

“T would n’t do that, Baby,” said Coach 
Landebin’s voice. Elton turned quickly, and 
found the man eying the foot with which he 
had been beating time. 

“T beg your pardon, sir. I did n’t know I 
was doing it.” 

Landebin laughed. “Oh, there ’s no harm 
in it,” he said, “ only it is apt to make you look 
as if you were nervous. We want a cool pitcher 
to-day, Baby. By the way, youand Peters had 
better get to work warming up. We bat first, 
but our half of the inning won’t last long.” 

It did not. Two of the batters fanned, and 
the other one knocked a ball straight into the 
hands of the short-stop. 

Elton walked out to the pitcher’s box with 
his heart thumping rapidly. Peters slipped on 
his mask and protector, and held out his hands. 
A sudden desire to show his catcher that he 
could put the out-curve over the plate made 
Elton send in the ball without warning. He 
threw it with the snap of his wrist that meant 
speed, and it curved neatly over the center of 
the plate. Peters grinned. 

“Play ball!” ordered the umpire. 

The first batter was a short, wiry fellow. 
He smiled pleasantly at the pitcher, and Elton 
tried to smile back. But the attempt was a 
pitiful failure, for the fear which he had been 
fighting gripped his heart. Then Peters opened 
the clumsy catcher’s mit, and signaled for an 
out-curve. 

Elton put his fingers carefully about the ball 
and hesitated. The batter seemed hundreds of 
feet away, and the home plate looked like a 
white dot in the distance. Peters waited im- 
patiently. 

Then Elton threw. The ball started straight 
for the plate, but after going a few feet 
curved slowly away from the batter. 

“One ball!”’ said the umpire. 

Peters signaled for another out-curve. 

“Two balls!” said the umpire. 


It was to be an in-curve this time. Elton’s 
heart felt like a throbbing engine, and he 
seemed to see the batter through a haze. 

“ Three balls!” called the umpire, and there 
came a groan from the bleachers. 

“He will expect another ball,” Elton told 
himself, “and won't try to hit it. I must throw 
a strike. Peters must understand—” 

The big catcher did understand. He called 
for a straight ball, and Elton threw one. 

An instant later there was a sudden sharp 
report. The rooters of the other nine yelled 
and cheered frantically. Hornstooted. Mega- 
phones bellowed. The noise was frightful. 

It was a home run; even Elton knew that. 
The batter had caught the ball just right, and 
sent it far over the head of the left-fielder. It 
meant a run in the first inning, and runs are 
precious things in a critical game. 

Peters was unmoved by the home run. He 
smiled a little and slipped on his mask again. 
Then he stepped into position, and called for 
It came, whistling shrilly and 
Another, with the 


the next ball. 
cutting the plate in two. 
same curve, fooled the batter; and after the 
third ball the umpire said, “ Batter out!” and 
Peters and Elton grinned at each other like two 
children. 

It was a wonderful game. The innings passed 
without a score. Elton pitched faultless ball, 
but Peters dared not call for the out-curve. 

In the first half of the ninth, Edgren unex- 
pectedly lined out a three-base hit, and scored 
on a single which Peters dropped into right 
field. A minute later Peters stole second. It 
was the first stolen base of the game, and the 
crowd cheered frantically. Ganley, who played 
first, was up. He gripped the bat firmly, and 
stepped up to the plate. 
called on him as he stood waiting for the ball 
At last it came, waist-high and 


Two strikes were 


he wanted. 
swift, and he met it squarely with his bat. 
Peters was off for third at the crack of the stick. 
Elton was coaching, and as he saw the right- 
fielder fail to handle the bail neatly he yelled 
for Peters to go home. 

The player had the ball almost before Peters 
left third. Elton raced toward home with the 
big catcher, keeping just outside the line, and 
urging him on wildly. It was nip and tuck 
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between Peters and the ball. Elton yelled to 
him to slide, and the big catcher put out his 
hands and dived for the plate. A cloud of 
dust arose, and almost hid the play. But out 
of it came the even voice of the umpire: 

“Safe!” 

It was Elton himself who struck wildly at the 
first three balls pitched to him, and who retired 
the side without another run. Pitchers are 
notoriously poor batters, and Elton was no ex- 
He stood up to the plate with a great 
desire down in his heart. He wanted a safe 
hit; he wanted atwo-base one. Little Ranton, 
who played short, had been given his base on 
There vu. no 


ception. 


balls. Ganley was on second. 
need to tell the boy that he might make victory 
certain with a double-bagger: he knew it; and 
when he struck out, a lump came up in his 
throat. He threw down the bat with a queer 
look on his face that made Peters wince. 

“ Peters,” he said, with the little egotistical 
note in his voice that the big catcher liked, 
“we are one run ahead, and it ’s the last half 
of the ninth. I am going to throw that out- 
curve now, and I shall put it over.” 

So Peters called for the out-curve. It came, 
straight over this time; but the batter caught it 
and singled to left field. Elton gave the next 
man his base on balls, and was safely hit again. 
The bases were full, and nobody was out. 

“Tt has come,” said the boy to himself, 
drearily. “I went ‘up in the air’ just when I 
should have been steady. I knew it.” 

Landebin called to him. Elton nodded. “I 
am to be put on the bench, I suppose, and 
Farley is to finish the game. I deserve it, 
but—” He walked slowly over to the coach. 

“ Baby,” said Landebin, with a smile, “ you 
have pitched the best game of your life up to 
now. Just keep it up. You’re in a bit of a 
tight place, but you will pull out. That ’s all. 
Go back and win.” 

Elton’s shoulders squared. 
Landebin,” he said. 

He went back into the box and picked up 
the ball. He hoped Peters would call for the 


“T will, Mr. 


out-curve, but the catcher did not dare. He 
noticed that the sun was not as hot now, and 
that a little breeze had sprung up. 

“ Play ball!” ordered the umpire. 


The next player waited, impatient for the 
honor of winning the game. Elton grinned at 
him, and Peters, behind the bat, saw the boy’s 
face and grinned too. Then Elton twisted his 
fingers about the ball, swung his arm in a half 
circle, and threw. Three times he did it, and 
three times the batter swung without touching 
the ball. The crowd was down on the grounds 
now, piled fifty deep just outside the picket 
fence. 

Elton threw two balls to the next batter, then 
two strikes, another ball, and the third strike. 
‘Two men were out. 

The next batter was one who had not se 
cured a safe hit during the game. He stood 
close to the plate, and Elton was afraid he 
would hit him. So the first three pitched balls 
went wide. 

The crowd groaned. 
critical. The bases were full, and the man at 
bat had three balls and no strikes. 

“T must do it,” said Elton, half aloud; “| 


The situation was very 


7? 


must do it 

Peters took a minute to adjust his mask, and 
the boy knew it was to give him time to cool 
down. Somebody over at the fence yelled, 
“ All right, Baby!” and Elton recognized Ken- 
ton’scalm voice. He shot the ball straight into 
Peters’s waiting hands. 

“One strike!” said the umpire. 

Elton’s heart was thumping again, and his 
cheeks burned. He was holding himself down 
by saying over and over, “I must doit; I must 
do it!” He drew back his arm and threw 
the ball. 

“Two strikes!” said the umpire. 

A perfect bedlam of noise broke forth from 
the crowd. The minute Elton had the ball 
again, the sudden stillness was terrible. 

The batter looked at his coach; then he 
stepped a little closer to the plate. Even from 
the box Elton could see an unnatural strained 

His forehead was drawn into 
Elton thought he looked as if 

Then he understood. 

Four balls would force 


look in his face. 
deep wrinkles. 
he were about to be shot. 
The bases were full. 
in a run, but the other coach had given up ex- 
pecting anything but a third strike. The 
batter’s chances of getting a safe hit were 


hopelessly small. There was only one alterna- 























“It WAS ONE CHANCE IN A HUNDRED, 
AND ELTON KNEW IT.” 


tive. The batter must allow himself to be hit 
by the next pitched ball and thus force in a run. 
Elton took the ball in his right hand, and 
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Peters called for an in-curve. 

He shook his head at Peters. The 

catcher’s brow was puckered, but he 

signaled for an up-shoot, then for a 
down. Still Elton shook his head. Then 
Peters, who believed in the boy as nobody 
else on the team did, called for the out-curve. 

It was one chance in a hundred, and Elton 
knew it. Even when he was calmer he had 
failed to put the ball where he wanted it. But 
he was no longer afraid. Something of the 
confidence of the coach, and of good old 
Peters, and of Kenton, inspired him. He 
drew back his arm in the semicircle to which 
the players had grown accustomed, and threw 
an out-curve, with all the speed and all the 
rotary motion he could put into the ball. 

It started straight as a bullet for the batter. 
The fellow saw it coming, and though a percep 
tible quiver ran over him, he stood his ground 
like a Trojan. The ball would hit him. There 
was no need to step forward. So he braced 
himself as best he could, and closed his eyes. 

The ball curved gracefully out from the 
batter, and sailed straight over the center of 
the plate. 

“Three strikes and out!” called the umpire. 
The side was retired, and the game won. 

Landebin was the first to reach the boy. 
“Thank you, old man!” was all he said, but 
Elton knew he understood. 

Peters grasped his hand with a vise-like grip. 
“T knew you ’d do it,” he grinned. 

By this time Kenton was over the fence, 
“You did n’t fail us, Baby,” he said huskily. 
Then he repeated it, “‘ You did n’t fail us.” 





AN AUGUST DAY IN THE 





FIELDS. 





A GRAMMATICAL DISPUTE. 





By JOHN BENNETT. 





A BROOK and a little tree once went to 
school 
To a bullfrog that lived in a puddle; 
They tried to learn all of the grammar by 
a rule, 
Which left both of their heads in a muddle. 
Of nouns and of pronouns they soon had 


enough ; 

Prepositions they found most unbearable 
stuff; 

While auxiliary verbs, they declared, were too 
tough 


To be taught by a toad in a puddle. 


“T may, can, or must, might — I could, would, 
or should,” 
Cried the brook —“ what nonsensical twad- 
dle!” 
* Quite right,” said the tree; “‘and I can’t see 
the good 
Of one’s stuffing such things in one’s nod- 


” 


dle! 
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“ And I vow,” cried the brook, “I shall not 
learn a thing!” 
“You mean w#// not, my dear,” said the tree, 
with a swing. 
“T said shad/ not,” retorted the brook, with a 
fling ; 
“ Surely you do not pose as a model?” 


“But wé// is correct,” cried the tree, with a 
look. 
“So is shall,” said the brook, with another. 
“Tt is wil/,” said the tree. “It is shall,” said 
the brook, 
As they both turned their backs on each 
other. 
Thus a quarrel arose ’twixt the brook and 
the tree, 
For neither one knew enough grammar to 
see 
That perhaps right or wrong both or either 
might be 
In the usage of one or the other. 
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And the tree to the breeze still declares to this day: For that tree is a willow wherever it grows, 
“It is will, oh—’t is will, oh—’t is will, oh!” And that brook is a shallow wherever it 
While the brook to the sands where the little flows ; 

fish play While beneath each green willow, as every- 


“Murmurs: “Shall, oh —’t is shall, oh —’t is one knows, 


shall, oh!” 


Runs a little brook whispering shallow. 





CENTRAL PARK TOM. 





Many New York girls and boys, as well ball, and ponies to play see-saw, but Tom’s 
as out-of-town young visitors to the city, will proud keeper thought his pet overtopped all 


recall Tom, the big per- 
forming elephant who fur- 
nished daily amusement 
for his young audiences 
with tricks and other mar- 
velous performances in the 
Central Park menagerie. 
That is to say, his perform- 
ances seemed marvelous 
for a heavy elephant whose 
natural position was on all 
fours, and who did not 
speak English, even though 
it almost seemed as if he 
understood it. Old Tom 
finally became so danger- 
ous that about two years 
ago he had to be quietly 
put away by a dose of poi- 
son. 

Perhaps the most re- 
markable of Tom’s tricks 
was one of which his trainer 
was very proud, not only 
because it was difficult, but 
because it was novel as 
well. Tom would stand 
upon his hind legs on a 
strong box, take from his 
keeper's hand a_ boy’s 
mouth-organ, _ gracefully 
curl his trunk back until it 
rested on his forehead, and 
then alternately blow and 
draw his breath through 
the musical reeds of the toy. 











OLD TOM PERFORMING ON A MOUTH-ORGAN. 








Bears have been trained to beat a drum other performing large animals in this novel, 
and to wrestle, seals have been taught to play though scarcely musical, solo. 
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A CAT TAIL. 





“ On, see, grandpa. Oh, just look there! 
Meow! meow! What can it be?” 
Said grandpapa: “I do declare, 


'» 


That ’s our ancestral tree! 
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“ Kibun Daizin™ 


(Wealthiest Man) 
Cuapter III. 
A BOAT CAPSIZED—A HAIRBREADTH ESCAPE, 


THE master of the Daikokuya, who had been 
much struck by the wisdom and courage of 
Bunkichi, lost no time in going to an apothe- 
cary to get plenty of the poisonous stuff for the 
wanizame, while he ordered some of his men 
to prepare the straw dummy. 

In course of time the two lads, Bunkichi and 
Sadakichi, came back from Sumiyoshi bluff. 
The master welcomed them into his own room, 
and said: 

“ How now, Bunkichi ? 
shark ?” 

“ Yes, sir, 1 saw it,” was the reply. 

* And now that you have seen the monster 
are you less disposed to go out to sea?” 

“ No; on the contrary,” replied the lad, “ I am 
the more ready to go.” 

“Ts n’t that obstinacy on your part ?” 

“Not in the least, sir,” the lad said, as he 
drew himself up; “ the greater the opponent, the 
greater the interest and strength that are called 
forth ; and I am about to do this at the risk of 
my life. I well observed the spot where the 
shark comes up, and noticed a large pine-tree 
which projects over the sea from the precipice. 
If some one will let fall a stout rope from one 
of its branches, I will row over to it, and there 
I shall entice the shark to swallow the straw 
dummy; then if it, in plunging about, should 
upset my boat, I shall take hold of the rope 
and climb or be hauled up to the precipice.” 

The master, who was once more struck by 
words which showed so much sagacity as well 
as courage, said : 

“That ’s a very good idea of yours. 


Did you see the 


Then 


OR 


(Begun in the July number.) 


By GENSAI MURAI. 
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“‘Wanizame-Kozo” 


(Shark-Boy) 


this is what we shall decide to do, is it? I 
shall send out some of my young men to the 
Sumiyoshi bluff to fix a rope to the pine branch 
from the precipice, and you will tie the rope to 
your waist before you go out on your venture. 
I and others will stand upon the cliff and watch 
you, and should you be in danger of being swal- 
lowed by the monster, we shall lose no time in 
hauling you up. Is that to be our plan of 
action ?” 

“ Yes, that ’s the plan,’ 

“Well, then, I have bought the poison, and 
can soon have ready as many as three dummies. 
When do you think of setting out ?” 

“* Now, at once,” answered Bunkichi. 

“That is rushing it too quickly, my lad. 
Would n’t it be better for you to wait till to- 
morrow ?” remonstrated the master. 

“ Unless things of this kind are done quickly 
and made easy work of, some obstacles may 
arise and frustrate our plans, so I will just do 
it with as little concern as you snap your fin- 


’ 


was the boy’s reply. 


gers,” said the lad. 

“ You can’t do things so lightly as you say,” 
was the master’s reply. And his wife, who had 
been listening, and who regretted having given 
her consent to the boy’s rash project, added: 

“ Bunkichi, do stay at home to-day and spend 
it in preparation and do the work to-morrow.” 
And the little girl also said: 

“T don’t care for your going to sea.” 

But Bunkichi, having once made up his mind 
in the matter, was not to be moved by any one’s 
entreaties. 

“Then, by your leave, sir,” he said, “I will 
take that little boat at the jetty.” And with- 
out more delay he rose up to go. His master 
knew not how to stop him, but said: 
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“ No, no; that small boat is dangerous ; and, if 
you must go, you had better go out in the “m- 
mabune.* 

“ No, sir,” said the lad; “the tsemmadbune is 
too big for me to row alone, so I prefer the 
small one.” 

“ But I am in great concern about your per- 
sonal safety if you go alone,” said the master. “I 
will give ten vio to any one who will go with you.” 

Though he quickly made known this offer to 
the members of his household as well as among 
his neighbors, no one ventured to offer himself 
on account of the people’s repeated and terrible 
experiences. Bunkichi soothed his master, say- 
ing that he was much freer if left to act by him- 
self than he would be if there were others with 
him. Quickly putting the three dummies into 
the small boat outside the garden gate, with 
marvelous coolness, as if he were going out for 
pleasure, he said, “ Good-by, everybody ; I will 
go now, and be back again soon.” 

The master, who was first to stir, led out to 
the jetty some of his young men as well as 
some strong coolies. Three or four big ropes 
having been made ready, he said: 

“ Now, Bunkichi, tie one of these to your 
waist.” 

“It’s no use, sir, till I get near the moun- 
tain,” replied the lad, but the master said: 

“But just think, if on your way out the 
shark should turn up! We shall pull you along 
the coast while you will row as near as you can 
to the land.” 

Bunkichi, who could n’t resist the master’s 
persuasion, let him tie the rope round his waist, 
and the master himself took hold of the end of 
it and together with others went along the shore 
toward Sumiyoshi bluff. 

Bunkichi, having been brought up at the sea- 
side, was an excellent rower, but as they pulled 
along the rope he rowed but slightly. Sud- 
denly he took out a dagger which had been 
handed down from his ancestor and unsheathed 
it, smiling as he noted the temper of the steel. 

Who spread the news no one knew, yet the 
people in the town came out in a crowd, and 


* Pronounced Tem-mah-boon’nay. A larger boat. 


} An expression used in one of the Buddhistic prayers. 
that by repeating this phrase frequently their chances of going to heaven were increased. 
§ The headquarters of the Buddhist religion in Kioto. 
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every one was surprised to see a boy alone in a 
boat, sallying forth to kill the monster. 

“Ts n’t he a wonderfully courageous boy?” 

“He isnocommon boy. Perhaps he may yet 
be as famous as our great hero Kato Kiyomasa.”’t 

“Is n’t he cool!” 

“ Has n’t he wonderful presence of mind!” 

Such expressions as these escaped from every- 
body’s lips. Thus praising him as they went 
along, the crowd followed the master. From 
among the crowd an old woman stepped out 
with a rosary in one hand, and said to the master: 

“Sir, please let me hold the rope, Vamu- 
Ami-Dadbutsu.” t 

The young men turned to her and said, “ III 
omen! Don’t say such a thing as Mamu-A mi- 
Dabutsu. This is not the rope for you to pull.” 

In spite of the taunt she still muttered the 
sacred charm of the Buddha sect, saying: 

“ But do let me hold it. I am the leader in 
pulling timbers for the repairing of the Hong- 
wanzi§ temple. Yet I must have my share, be- 
cause I am sure that the lad is a hero sent by 
Buddha himself, to save us from our troubles, 
Namu-Ami-Dabutsu,” repeated the woman. 

Just then a maid-servant carrying a little girl 
on her back came along the shore after the wo- 
man. The latter turned to the little girl and said: 

“ Ah, you are the daughter of the Daikokuya. 
Do you want to pull this rope, too? Mamu- 
Ami-Da—” 

The girl would n’t listen to her words, but, 
looking intently at the boat in the distance, 
called out aloud, “ Bunkichi!” 

The other bystanders, who heard the name for 
the first time, said: “ Ah, his name is Bunkichi, 
is it?” and at once shouted, “ Bunkichi Dai- 
miozin,” which is a title they give to the gods. 

The lad, taking little notice of the stir on the 
shore, soon came to the foot of the bluff. The 
master and others went up the hillside along 
the edge of the precipice, while the lad began 
to prepare for his task. 

The long summer day was already declining 
and a cool breeze from the far ocean blew about 
his broad sleeves, and the voice of the crowd 


t The conqueror of Korea in 594 A.D. 
Among a certain class of Japanese it was believed 
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grew fainter and fainter as, hidden by the pine- 
trees, they wound their way up to the top of 
the hill. Yet now and then Bunkichi heard 
his master’s voice faintly calling to him, to 
which he made reply to assure him of his safety. 
Looking out toward the ocean, there was no 
sail or boat to be seen, probably owing to the 
people’s fear of meeting the shark. A check- 
ered bank of white and dark clouds was massed 
on the sky above the horizon, while the waves 
chased one another below. 

Any ordinary man would have quailed at 
such a scene as this; but Bunkichi, with no sign 
of nervousness, put the straw figures in the bow 
of the boat and proceeded toward the place 
where the shark generally made its appearance. 
He could now see the master and others above 
the precipice as they began attaching the rope 
to a strong limb of the sturdy pine which pro- 
jected seaward. Thus all the preparations 
were made for hauling him up at the given 
signal, while the lad was also preparing himself 
for the encounter and reconnoitering the scene 
in his boat. 

At last the iron-like fin of the monster was 
seen to cleave the water. Apparently rejoiced 
at the sight of a man, as Bunkichi’s figure must 
have been now and then reflected on the water, 
the shark in quest of prey raised its head above 
the water and made for the boat. 

“Come on, you villain,” muttered the lad, who 
stood up in the bow with the doll in his hand. 

The terror-stricken young men on the preci- 
pice above no sooner saw the monster than 
they were on the point of pulling up the rope; 
but the master stayed them, saying: “ Steady, 
men, steady! Wait till he gives us a signal.” 

The master anxiously watched the lad’s ac- 
tion, while the crowd hardly breathed as they 
stood still with hands clenched. 

With a splash, Bunkichi threw the figure in 
the way of the wanizame,; the shark turned 
over, the white portion of its body gleamed, and 
it snapped the stuffed figure, drawing it under 
the water. Up it came again, and the lad 
threw out the second dummy; but the monster 
did not take any notice of it, but made straight 
for the lad. Above, on the precipice, the master 
awaited Bunkichi’s signal with breathless inter- 
est, but no signal was given yet. With his dagger 
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drawn in one hand and raising the third straw 
figure in the other, Bunkichi threw it at the 
enemy’s head. Whether it was that the poison 
was already taking effect or that the charm of 
the noted sword frightened the monster, it 
turned back on a sudden and retreated a few 
yards. Before the anxious crowd could divine 
the next movements of the shark, it began to 
plunge about, in and out of the water on the 
farther side of the boat. Then, seemingly in 
agony, it swam about with almost lightning 
speed, now toward the shore and now toward 
the ocean, and the sea became like a boiling 
whirlpool in which the little boat seemed every 
moment in danger of being overwhelmed. 

Bunkichi, who saw his plan had succeeded, at 
once began to row back. At this juncture, as 
fate would have it, the monster made a sudden 
dash at the boat, which was at once overturned. 
The signal had hardly been given when, after a 
moment of awful anxiety, the lad was in the air, 
suspended by the rope. The monster again 
made a mad rush, only to bruise its head 
against a rock, and with weakened strength re- 
turned toward the deep, riding on the retreat- 
ing tide. 

As for Bunkichi, the rope was drawn up 
steadily and with care, and he soon found him- 
self safely perched on the stout branch of the 
pine. 

The master of the Daikokuya, when he saw 
Bunkichi once again on solid ground, never 
uttered a word, but took his hand and put it on 
his forehead in token of his unutterable grati- 
tude, while tears of joy flowed from his eyes. 
The others knew not how to do otherwise on 
the sudden alternation from dread to joy. 

After a while Bunkichi left the crowd and 
went to the most commanding position of the 
precipice and gazed down upon the sea, and 
saw the shark on its back floating to and fro, 
the sport of the waves. His joy knew no 
bounds, and he said: 

“TI thank youall; I have been saved by your 
help. The shark now seems to be dead.” 

These words he uttered with his customary 
coolness, showing that he had not been at all 
frightened by the terrible experience he had 
passed through, while the others could hardly 
yet shake off the dread they had felt. 
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Addressed thus by the lad, the master now 
recovered his speech and said: 

“No; it is n’t you who have been saved by 
us, but we who have all been saved by you. 
The shark dies and the people live, or the shark 
lives and the people must die. I have no 
words to express my gratitude to you. And 
now we must get back as soon as possible and 
let the people know the joyous news.” 

While the master thus hurried the others to 
go back, Bunkichi stopped him and said: “Sir, 
if we leave the shark as it is, it may revive. It 
is a pity to leave it now that it is as good as 
killed. Let us haul it up by the aid of the rope. 
It seems that the boat, which was upset, has 
drifted to the base of the bluff. Let some of us 
get down and bail the water out of it, and I will, 
by the help of you all, try to secure the shark.” 

The master agreed to the proposal and called 
for volunteers, but in vain. Some young fellows 
pretended to be ill, and others suspected the 
shark might yet be alive and swallow them if 
they went near it. 

At last, however, the master prevailed on a 
few of them to go down with the lad to help him. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE TABLES TURNED. 


BuNKICHI, with the help of a few others, set 
the boat up, and, bailing the water out, got in 
and went out again to sea. Putting a rope 
round the body of the shark, which was being 
tossed about by the waves, they drew it close to 
the foot of the bluff. While Bunkichi by him- 
self rowed back home, the young men dragged 
the dead monster along the coast toward the 
Daikokuya. The crowd on the bank applied 
themselves as one man to the task, and got 
hold of the rope, and the shark was finally 
landed. Amusing it was to see that old woman 
pull hard along with the rest. 

After this heroic deed the reputation of Bun- 
kichi spread through the length and breadth of 
Kumano town, and he was nicknamed as the 
Wanizame-Kozo or Shark-Boy ; but who started 
the name no one can tell. His exploit, how- 
ever, was soon carried to the ear of Odaikan,* 
and this great person himself came down to the 
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shore and made a thorough inspection of the 
monster. Ten pieces of silver were awarded by 
the lord of the province to Bunkichi in recog- 
nition of his noble services in putting a stop to 
the scourge of thetown. The master was proud 
of Bunkichi, and the town people rejoiced at 
his good fortune. 

The size of the shark which the lad killed 
was more than three 4en, or some eighteen feet 
in length, and its skin was so hard that the 
sharpest sword could not pierce it. The dealers 
in swords vied with one another in the offers 
they made the master for the skin, for they knew 
it would make an excellent binding for sword- 
hilts. Bunkichi asked his master to sell it, and 
the transaction was soon made, and the master 
handed over the whole of the price to Bunkichi 
as the fruit of his brave deed. The lad would 
not even touch it. He had heard, he said, that 
the fishermen in the neighborhood, from not 
being able to go out as hitherto on account of 
the shark, were in great straits even for their 
daily food, and therefore he wished to distribute 
the money among them. The proposal was at 
once accepted, and the money was divided 
either among the people who had suffered on 
account of the shark, or among the bereaved 
families whose members had fallen victims to 
its voracity. 

That Bunkichi was possessed of courage his 
actions had abundantly proved; the people 
were now profoundly struck by his moral virtue 
since they had received his alms. The name 
of Wanizame-Kozo soon got its suffix Sama, 
or its equivalent in English of “ Mr.,” and when- 
ever he’ appeared in the streets everybody, 
whether he was personally known to him or 
not, seemed to thank him by making him the 
most courteous obeisances. 

In course of time, as the people in remote 
country places came to hear of Bunkichi’s ex- 
ploit, they pressed in large numbers to the 
shop of the Daikokuya, not so much to buy 
clothing as for the purpose of seeing the little 
hero’s face. From that day the master doubled 
the amount of his daily receipts as trade pros- 
pered. Because of the prosperity brought to the 
house by the lad, the household of the Daiko- 
kuya accorded him special treatment, quite dif- 


* The name given to the local magistrate in olden days. 
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ferent from that accorded to the other boys in 
the shop; in fact, he was treated as if he were 
the son of the family. But Bunkichi, on his part, 
served his master better than the other boys 
were able or willing to. 

In spite of his master’s forbidding him, he was 
first on the scene in the morning to sweep the 


street in front of the shop and to put the shop - 


in order and to sell goods to customers however 
early they might come. 
settled accounts at the 


close of the day, he BRS an 4S 


would devote his even- 
ings to the mastery of 
the abacus and to writ- 
ing Chinese characters. 
His praiseworthy be- 
havior impressed every- 
body who saw or heard 
of him. 

Two or three months 
passed in this way, and 
the lad’s fame became 
ever greater,and further 
prosperity was brought 
to the house. Then the 
master took counsel of 
his wife: 

“ As we have n’t any 
boys, Chocho being the 
only child we have, 
sooner or later we shall 
have to adopt a son. 
I don’t care to have 
any one of whose inten- 
tions and character I 
know nothing. Rather 
it would please me to 
have Bunkichi as our 
foster-son. What do 
you think about this?” 

His wife seemed pleased at this and said 
gladly: 

“T agree with you, my husband; he would 
be just the one to whom to leave the conduct 
of the business, and if we could make him our 
adopted son, what a pleasure it would be! You 
had better do it quickly.” 

The master pondered awhile and said: 

“ But, you see, he hopes to become the lead- 
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Then, having carefully 
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ing merchant in Japan, and thereby to raise the 
name of his ancestors; therefore he would not 
like to be adopted into another family. This 
would be the first hitch in the arrangement, I 
fancy.” 

“ No, my dear; our intention, of course, is to 
give him the whole of this our property — and 
that certainly should be sufficient inducement 
to any one.” 

“ No, I think not,” said the other, as he put 
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his head on one side in contemplation ; “ he.is 
not the boy who will prize such a small property 
as ours. I don’t care to run the risk of hum- 
bling myself by speaking to him rashly. What 
I want is to ascertain his intention at some op- 
portune moment.” 

Sadakichi, who had been playing in com- 
pany with the little girl on the veranda outside 
the shoji, first heard this conversation, and one 
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day told Bunkichi about it. The latter said to 
himself: 

“My intention has been to win fame and 
thereby to raise our ancestors’ name, so it would 
never do for me to be adopted into another 
family. Trouble will come if I stay here longer, 
and I shall be put in such a strait that I shall 
feel obliged to fall in with this proposal.” So 
he thought he would do best to leave the house 
quickly and try his hand independently at some 
trade. 

One evening he sought his master and said: 

“Sir, it is rather an abrupt request to make of 
you, but I have conceived a plan by which I 
can earn money, so please let me trade by my- 
self. As capital to start with, it will be sufficient 
for me to employ those silver coins which I re- 
ceived for reward and which you have kept 
for me.” 

The master, without knowing the lad’s secret 
intention, said, “ If you wish to trade on your 
own account, I will lend you capital or give you 
any help you want; but what is the plan you 
have in mind ?” 

“ It’ssimply this, sir. Since the disappearance 
of the wanizame the people nowadays get an 
abundant catch of fish, and in consequence I 
hear there is a scarcity of fishing-tackle, nets, 
and their belongings. So I wish to go up to 
Osaka and get a supply.” 

The master made one clap with his hands in 
token of his approval, and said: 

“ Well thought of, mylad! If you get asupply 
from Osaka now, you are sure to reap a good 
profit. Besides, all the fishermen round about 
here received your alms and regard you as one 
of the gods. If they hear of your selling fishing- 
tackle, they will gladly come to purchase of 
you. But you cannot transact the business by 
yourself alone, so I will send some one to assist 
you, and also I will lend you as much capital as 
you wish. Therefore go and make whatever 
investment you think necessary.” 

Bunkichi did not wish to receive this favor, 
as he intended trading without the help of any 
one. 

“Sir, let me trade with my own capital alone 
without any other help in this instance,” he re- 
plied. “Only, when the cargo comes, will you 
please give it store-room for me?” 
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As the master knew he could not be induced 
to accept others’ advice when he had definitely 
made up his mind, he said: 

“Very well, then; you may try to manage 
for yourself. No other boy of your age could 
transact the business, but probably you may 
succeed.” Thus saying, he went himself and 
brought a packet of money. 

“ This is the money I have been keeping for 
you.” And then he produced another packet 
which contained fifty pieces of silver, saying: 

“This is only a trifling recognition of your 
services in the shop, by which we have enjoyed 
much prosperity, if you will accept it.” 

Bunkichi again and again refused to accept 
this additional gift, but in vain, for the master 
almost forced him to receive it, and said: 

“ When you come back from Osaka, you will 
stay again with us, won’t you?” 

Bunkichi hesitated and stammered out: 
“Yes, sir; I might trouble you again, though I 
intend to continue in some trade of my own.” 

“Of course you may go in for whatever 
trade you like, and if you can conveniently 
carry on your trade while you stay at my house, 
please make yourself at home in it, and do not 
think that you need help in my shop on that 
account.” 

As Bunkichi had no other home, he accepted 
this kind offer for his future protection after his 
return, and the next day, when he had prepared 
himself for the journey, he left the Daikokuya 
for Osaka. 

Though he was a boy in appearance, his 
mind was equal to that of a full-grown man. 
At the time of his leave-taking, the master was 
insisting on getting him a through ago, or Jap- 
anese palanquin, to Osaka, which he had refused 
as unnecessary. In his courageous onward 
march he came to a lonely part of the road; 
he was, however, well used to traveling, owing 
to those early days of wandering when he sold 
the dragon-flies for the support of his family, 
and by the experience of his lonely journey to 
Kumano. But in this present journey, as he 
carried with him a great sum of money in his 
pocket, he felt somewhat encumbered and 
could not walk as lightly as he wished. 

On the afternoon of the day when he came 
to the mountainous region, he was well-nigh 
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tired out, and he hired a 4ago to carry him. 
The coolies no sooner put him into the palan- 
quin than they started off at almost a running 
pace, and after a short time they turned ‘off from 
the highway into a bypath. The lad called out 
in suspicion : 

“ Are n’t you taking a rather strange road ?” 

Both coolies answered in one voice: 

“This is a short cut, lad.” 

As they went on they got more and more 
into the wilds of the mountains, and Bunkichi 
thought to himself that they might belong to 
that class of rascals who prey on the travel- 
er’s pockets. Nevertheless it was too late to 
do anything against them, so he kept himself 
in perfect peace by determining not to show 
that he suspected them. 

When the coolies were come to a trackless 
thicket, they put the ago down, and, thinking 
to pull out the boy, looked in and found him 
fast asleep. 

They stared at each other in astonishment 
and said: “Why, he is sleeping! The fellow 
takes life easy, eh? Come, my boy, get up! 
get up!” and one of them poked him on the 
shoulder, and the other, taking hold of his foot, 
pulled him out. 

Bunkichi rubbed his eyes and yawned twice 
or thrice. 

“Well, Mr. Coolie,—I mean you two,— 
what ’s the matter ?” 

The coolies said sori what fiercely: “ Look 
here; you ’ve got some money with you, have 
n’t you?” 

He answered in perfect coolness, as if nothing 
had happened, “ Yes, I have.” 

They thought more and more the lad was a 
pretty easy simpleton to deal with, and said: 
“ We knew you had some fifty or sixty vio, and 
that is why we brought you here. Come, now, 
hand out all you ’ve got, for if you refuse you ’ll 
suffer for it.” 

The lad burst out into laughter, saying: “ If 
you want the money you shall have it”; and 
he took out the wrapped package of money 
and threw it down in front of them. 

The coolies, seeing the perfect composure of 
the lad, wondered who this boy could be, and 
they began to grow nervous, and one of them 
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said in a whisper to the other: “ May he not 
be a fox?” 

“We don’t know but what this money may 
turn to tree-leaves,” was the answer, and both 
looked into the boy’s face. 

The boy said as he smiled: “ You cowardly 
thieves, are you afraid ?” 

He stepped out a pace before them, while 
they stepped back a little and said, “ We are 
not afraid,” visibly suppressing their fear. 

The lad peered into their faces. “If you 
are n’t afraid, why do you tremble so?” 

“We ’re cold; that is why.” 

“You cowards! Take the money and be 
gone!” 

The coolies looked at each other, and 
would n’t take the money up into their hands, 
while the lad stood firmly grasping the hilt of 
the dagger of Kiku-ichimonji within his pocket, 
ready to fight it out in case they might treat 
him roughly. 

They were thoroughly outwitted by the au- 
dacity of the lad, and said: “ Where have you 
come from?” 

“ Kumano is my home.” 

One of them turned pale, and said to the 
other: “ Why, maybe he is the Shark-Boy!” 

“ Yes, I am that very boy,” retorted the lad. 

No sooner did the coolies hear this than they 
cried with one voice: “Let us up and be 
gone!” As they were about to turn on their 
heels, Bunkichi said, as he drew his dagger: 

“Tf you run off I will cut you in two.” 

As though they were stricken by thunder at 
the boy’s words, down they tumbled on the 
ground, and could not rise in spite of them- 
selves. ‘“ Only spare our lives, if you please!” 

As they begged for mercy, the lad coldly 
smiled, saying: “ What is it you fear?” 

“Please spare us! We cannot bear the 
thought that you will finish us off as you did 
the wanizame,” they gasped in a trembling voice. 

These coolies had heard of his brave deed 
in killing the shark, and they thought that he 
had killed it by a feat of swordsmanship, and 
that he was a warrior general like him of Ushi- 
wakamaru* of old. He at once perceived what 
was the cause of their fear, and said: 

“ Are you weaker than the wani ?” 


* A boy hero who learned fencing from a mountain elf in the wilderness of Atago. 
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“ No, sir; we sha’n’t be beaten by the wani, 
though they still trembled. 

Bunkichi resheathed his short sword as he 
“ Then take me to where we agreed.” 

With a prompt “ Yes, sir,” they rose up, while 
the lad got into the palanquin. They took up 
the money and nervously brought it to the lad, 
who said as he glanced at it: 

“ Put it on the top of the £ago.” 

“We're afraid it may drop down unnoticed,” 
was their ready answer. 
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“Tt ’s too heavy for me to carry ; tie it some- 
where where it will be safe.” 

Then the coolies tightly tied the package to 
the pole by which the ago was carried. He 


*A mountain elf, 
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did not take the money with him again, for fear 
that they might harm him in case their avari- 
cious temper got the upper hand and they 
should make off with it. 

The coolies, however, had no courage left to 
renew their attempt; but they went on most 
solemnly and steadily, as though they were 
carrying the ¢engu.* Bunkichi, finding the situ- 
ation rather too quiet and tame, addressed 
them: “I verily believe that you often play 
the part of villains.” 

“No, sir. It was 
the first time, sir. We 
were tempted to the 
wickedness we 
saw you were carrying 
a lot of money; 
knew it by your man- 
ner of walking, sir.” 

“T don’t believe you. 


when 


we 


I suspect have 
committed 
acts a good many 
times, but henceforth 
there must be an end 
of them.” 
“Yes, sir; 


you 
villainous 


we have 


had a lesson and 
sha’n’t try that game 
again!” 


The lad laughed and 
said: “That’s interest- 
ing!” This was a pe- 
culiar exclamation he 
used often to make. 

Meanwhile Bunkichi 
came to a certain sta- 
tion where he got out 
of the dago. He gave 
the coolies something 
extra to their fare, while warning them against 
the continuance of their evil practices. 

No sooner had they got their money than 
they slunk away as quickly as they could. 

(To be continued.) 














Tue little red cart and the shovel and Ann 
Are out of doors playing as hard as they can. 


By the roadside they gather the sand, hot and 
white. 
It is heaped in the cart and is patted down tight. 














Then gaily the little cart creaks up the road, 
And proudly the shovel sticks up in the load. 


When nursie calls in little Ann from her play, 
The cart and the shovel are both laid away. 


And Ann says the happiest folk in the land 
Must be those who are carting and shoveling 
sand. 

















Down beneath the rolling ocean, 
At the bottom of the sea, 

Lived a Shrimp who had a notion 
That a perfect shrimp was he. 
He was bright and he was pretty, 
Clever, too, and rather witty ; 
He was jimp, distinctly jimp, 
Was this pleasing little Shrimp ; 
So, of course, as you may see, 
He was all a shrimp should be, 
He was a// a shrimp should be. 


As the Shrimp one day was flitting 
Here and there and all around, 

He beheld a Cockle sitting 

On a little sandy mound, 

And he said, “ O Cockle deary, 

You look rather sad and weary ; 











I will sing to you a song, 
Not too short and not too long; 
And I ’m sure you will agree 
It zs all a song should be, 

It is a// a song should be.” 


Then the Shrimp, with smiles of 
pleasure, 
Took his banjo on his knee, 
And he played a merry measure 
Like a Carol or a Glee; 
And he sang a catch so jolly, 
All of frolic, fun, and folly, 
All of merriment and play, 
All of mirth and laughter gay ; 
And I ’m sure you ’II all agree 
That zs all a catch should be, 
That is a// a catch should be. 











FEEDING THE BIRDS. 


(From a paper cutting by Charles Dana Gibson, 
made when a boy.) 











GUESSING SONG. 





By Henry JOHNSON. 


A CAPTIVE in a cage, through my prison-bars I blink ; 

Now I wave my plumes on high, now I let them softly sink. 

A slave at your command, I can lead you to and fro; 

Where there ’s neither sun nor moon, I can guide you where to go. 
Yet be careful what you do when you free me from my cage, 

Or your humble slave may turn to a tyrant in a rage: 

For I ’m sometimes meek and tame, and I ’m sometimes fierce and wild, 
Now a terror to a man, now a comfort to a child. 

But if you watch me well you will find in me a friend 

Ever ready to oblige and a helping hand to lend: 

I will make your kettle boil under skies of August blue, 

Or on frosty nights at home I will warm your toes for you. 
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A CHEAP TOUR AROUND THE WORLD. 








By THomas TAPPER. 


*Most every evening, after tea, At other times I take my way 
I travel far as far can be; To distant Burma and Malay. 
I grasp the wheel with both my hands, 


And soon I ’m off for foreign lands. In every land, down to the sea, 


The people rush to look at me. 
I see all countries that I can: “ Good luck to you,” I hear them say; 
Alaska, China, and Japan, I wave my hand and speed away. 
Then round by Italy and Spain, 


‘ ) ning. co eve ——— 
And very soon I ’m home again. Our dining-room is everywhere ; 


My ship is just a rocking-chair : 
Then up about the Polar Sea, I cruise about the world, at sea, 
Where bears and walrus stare at me. "Most every evening after tea. 





THE PROUD OLD DANDELIONS. 





‘They shook their trembling heads and gray When, well-a-day ! they blew away, 
With pride and noiseless laughter ; And ne'er were heard of after 1" 
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STORIES OF MY PETS. 


By HeLen Harcourt. 


b shuns people and houses. He is very timid 
rf Don the Balttinch, when first caught; but after the first fright is 
over he is easily tamed. 

He is a very loving bird. He takes strong 
dislikes to some people, but he loves others just 
as much. Sometimes he cares little for or dis- 
likes people who are kind to him. Again he 
likes others who do not care for him. He 
never gives any reason for such queer conduct, 
either. 

Did you ever hear a bullfinch whistle a tune ? 
The Germans make a regular business of teach- 
ing bullfinches. These cunning birds are taught 
to imitate the music of a flageolet while it is 
being played to them. By and by they get the 
notes perfectly, and then they are ready for 
sale and bring high prices. “Piping bullfinches,” 
they are called. Some have only one tune, some 
two or three. 

The bullfinch wears a handsome suit of 
clothes. The base of the neck and the back 
are a slate-gray, sometimes tinged with rose. 
The top of the head and most of the wing- 
feathers are black and glossy. ‘The tips of the 
wings are white, making a contrast with the bold 
white bar across them. ‘The sides of the head, 
the throat, and the breast are light chestnut-red. 
ID you ever see a bullfinch? The bill is black, and curved like a parrot’s. 

He is not so well known Altogether the bullfinch is a very plump, com- 

as he ought to be. Those fortable-looking bird. He is a comical fellow, 

who do know him love too. But no one who is careless, or gets tired 

him. He deserves it, too, of pets, should own a bullfinch. Why? Be- 

as you will see when you cause that dear little bird has strong feelings. 
have read the story of Don. He was a bull- He hasa heart, a true, faithful heart. Ifhe loves 
finch, and every word of his story is true. But you, and you neglect him, he will droop and 
first you should know something of bullfinches grieve. 
in general; then we will turn to Don in particu- I first saw little Don in a bird-store. I was 
lar—and very particular he was, too, about looking at a long row of bullfinches that had 
many things. just arrived. All at once one of the little pipers 

The native home of the bullfinch is in Eu- jumped off his perch and came to his door. 
rope. In his wild state he is very shy. He There he puffed out his feathers in the queer 
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way bullfinches have when they are pleased. 
It made him look like a ball of feathers with a 
beak and a tail. The feathery ball bobbed up 
and down in a very funny way. When spoken 
to, he went wild with delight. He puffed, 
bowed, danced around his cage, and rubbed his 
breast against the bars. Next he began a pretty 
tune. 

You can guess what came of all this, can you 
not? The happy little bird won a good home 
and a loving mistress. 

But he was shy with every one else. He 
turned his back on them with quiet scorn. He 
was so proud and dignified that he was named 
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not care for them. He wanted something else. 
He was silent and moping. So the loving little 
bird was made happy by being placed in my 
room upstairs. 

It was wonderful how soon he learned to dis- 
tinguish my step. Often his clear, sweet tune 
could be heard pouring from his dainty throat. 
Or perhaps he was silent. It was all the same. 
The instant my step sounded in the hall below 
or on the stairs, the whistle ceased, or the silence 
was broken. “Come he-ere, come he-ere, come 
he-ere!” was the eager cry. Of course I always 
did “come he-ere.” And then the delight of 
the dear little fellow was touching. Down he 














““THE POOR LITTLE BIRD PULLED AND PULLED, 


AND TUGGED AND TUGGED.” 


(SEE PAGE goo.) 

















Don, after the proud Spanish nobles or dons of 
the olden time. 

Every one who has owned a bullfinch knows 
his strange call of “ Come he-ere, come he-ere, 
come he-ere!” It is a call never uttered except 
to summon the one he loves. 

Don was very unhappy when I was out of 
sight. His cage was hung at first in a glass 
conservatory, where he had sunshine, flowers, 
and two canary-birds for company. But he did 





jumped to the door of his cage post-haste. 
Then, puffing out like a ball, he bowed right 
and left, dancing to and fro as if wound up to 
run for hours. 
there was, too! 

But he never played about the room when I 
was away. He was too sorrowful for that. 
His favorite haunt, next to my head or shoul- 
ders, was my bureau. He loved to hop all 
over it; but he loved best of all to mount the 


And such a sweet piping as 





nme —— 
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big, fat pincushion. It was such fine fun to 
pull out the pins and drop them on the 
bureau scarf. Sometimes he carried them to 
the edge of the bureau and dropped them on 
the floor. 

One day I bent the point of a large pin and 
twisted it well into the cushion. It was rather 
naughty, to be sure, but I wished to see what 
Don would do about it. The other pins came 
out and were dropped as usual, Then came 
the “tug of war.” The poor little bird pulled 
and pulled, and tugged and tugged. The big 
pin moved but did not come out. He put his 
head on one side and eyed it severely. He 
was not one of the “give up” sort. He had 
made up his mind to conquer that pin. He 
worked very hard for at least ten minutes. 
Then the plaintive “Come he-ere, come he-ere!” 
rang out. 

I waited to see what he would donext. And 
what do you think? He thought a iittle, then 
mounted the cushion again, and whistled and 
danced to that obstinate pin. But it stayed 
right where it was. Then he seized it once 
more, and tugged so hard that his tiny feet 
slipped and he sat right down. Next he got 
up and stared at it, then hopped to the edge 
of the bureau and called again, “ Come he-ere, 
come he-ere !” 

I could not tease him any longer and went 
to the rescue. The moment that pin was loose, 
Don seized it with a happy chuckle. Hopping 
to the back part of the bureau, he dropped the 
pin down between it and the wall. It was in 
disgrace, you know. 

One day the dear little fellow had been very 
busy indeed. The cushion had been freshly 
filled with pins. ‘That gave him a great deal of 
work to do, of course. The pins had all to be 
carried to the edge of the bureau and dropped 
overboard. That task finished, he went into his 
house to get his dinner. 

I went to work to pick up the pins, telling 
Don that he was a naughty bird to make me so 
much trouble. It seemed as if he understood 
every word. At once he stopped eating his 
seeds, came out, and peeped at me over the 
edge of the bureau. Then down he came, mak- 
ing steps of my head, shoulder, and arm until 
he reached the floor. And there the dear little 


bird hurried around with all his might, picking 
up the pins. He flew up to the cushion, laid 
them down, and came back for more, until they 
were all gathered up. Then he sat on my 
chair, whistled his tune, and finally went to 
sleep. 

The mirror was another source of great inter- 
est. Don never tired of talking and bowing to 
the other bird. It would never talk back, 
though, and that fact seemed to puzzle him 
very much. 

One day Don had a present. A tiny bell 
was fastened to the roof of his cage. A string 
hung from it between the upper perches, so 
that he could easily reach it. Like most other 
birds, he was very fond of hemp-seeds. But no 
bird should have too many of them. They are 
too rich and fattening. They are liable to give 
our little birds indigestion or gout. Don got 
one only now and then, taking them from the 
hands of his friends. 

I now began to teach him to ring the bell for 
the seeds. I held one out to him. When he 
tried to reach it, ‘held it back and rang the bell. 
Then at once I gave him the seed. It needed 
only a few such lessons to lead him to put these 
two things together. So it was not long before 
he caught the string in his beak and gave the 
bell a royal ringing whenever he saw a hemp- 
seed. He was so delighted with the success of 
his scheme that he kept on tugging the string 
for some time before he came for his reward, 
and he was quite unconscious that I was just as 
delighted with my success in training him. 

Don soon became an expert bell-ringer. Jt 
was not only seeds that he rang for. He had 
got the idea that ringing the bell meant getting 
whatever he wanted. He always wanted me 
more than anything else; so his bell was rung 
for me whenever I was out of sight: not just 
once in a while, but nearly all the time, that 
tinkle, tinkle, could be heard. At the sound of 
my step or voice he would set the bell ringing 
violently. The tiny tinkle of it, and the coax- 
ing “Come he-ere, come he-ere!” soon became 
familiar in our home. 

Dear, dear littlke Don! He passed out of 
human sight long ago; but his cunning ways, 
his loving heart, will never pass out of the 
memory of his friends. 
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ICK was a cat, such a great 
big cat that some people were 
afraid of him. He was striped 
and spotted like a tiger-cat, 
and was almost as big. 

Dick and his little friends 
had fine times together. They 
played hide-and-seek and other games, and 

Dick liked the fun as well as the children, even 

when they played jokes on him. 

Did you ever put paper boots on your cat ? 
That is what Dick’s playmates did to him. I 
was one of them, and it was great fun even for 
Dick himself. His feet were tied up in smooth 
paper and then he was set down on the floor. 
Then a spool tied to a string was put before 
him. Dick loved to play with spools, and was 
quick to catch them. He liked to play ball 
with them or make believe they were mice to 
be tossed or worried. But when Dick tried to 
catch the spool with his paper boots on it was 
a funny sight. His legs went wherever they 
chose. They did not care what he wanted at 
all. Each foot went skating by itself, and left 
poor Dick flat on the floor. He kicked, rolled 
over and over, and was the most puzzled cat 
you ever saw. He looked at that lively spool, 
winked at it, snatched at it, but could never 
catch it. He thought that it was the queerest 
spool he had ever seen, and that his feet were 
the queerest things he had ever owned. 

But Dick was a smart cat and soon got the 
better of his teasing playmates. He found that 
when his paper boots were on his feet he might 
just as well lie down and go to sleep. He 








would not even try to catch a nice piece of 
cheese. So the boots were given up and did 
not bother Dick any more. 

The children liked best to play in the sitting- 
room, which was upstairs, and Dick liked best 
to stay downstairs. So the door that led to the 
front stairs was kept shut when Dick was wanted 
in the sitting-room, and also the door at the 
foot of the stairs that led into the kitchen. 
When these were shut Dick’s young friends 
thought they had him safe enough. But, in 
spite of all their care, that smart cat would slip 
away, and be found sitting and purring before 
the kitchen fire. He was fond of the kitchen, 
there were so many nice scraps there. No one 
knew how he had passed those closed doors, 
until one day the cook told on him. 

She had seen him open the door of the 
kitchen stairs. It was all clear enough after 
that. The door opened with a thumb-latch. 
Dick had seen his little friends press their 
thumbs on the latch many a time to open the 
door, and he thought he could do so too. By 
standing on his hind legs he found that he could 
raise the latch easily. 

This was only one of many wise things that 
Dick did. 
that he was the smartest cat that ever was seen. 
Of course that was not quite true, but it was 
true that he was smarter than most cats. Do 
you know the reason? It was because he was 
treated as though he could think and feel, and 
not as though he were a stick or stone that could 
not be hurt by unkind words or acts. This was 
the reason that Dick was so good and gentle. 


Every one who knew Dick said 
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This was the reason that he could think about 
what he saw, as he did about the latch of the 
door. 

But of course he could not think as well as 
you can. He was only a cat, with a cat’s 
brains. That was why, one day, he tried the 
thumb-latch trick on a round door-knob. When 
the door did not open for him he sat down and 
looked his wonder, and a more sad and sheep- 
ish-looking cat never was seen. His little play- 
mates laughed at him, and then he crept under 
a sofa and would not come out for a long time. 

One of the many tricks that Dick’s friends 
played on him was for three or four of them to 
sit as far apart as possible. Then one would 
begin to whistle. At the first sound Dick’s ears 
stood at “attention.” At the second his legs 
stood at “ make ready,” and at the third whistle 
it was “go!” Full in the lap of the whistler he 


landed, and if a laugh did not stop the whistle 
Dick rubbed his head over his friend’s mouth. 
If that did not answer, his velvet paw was quick 
to give a slap that always brought a laugh. 

Then a second and third and fourth would 
start up a whistle, and poor Dick was kept 
rushing from one to another, until he gave up 
the game and sat on the floor, purring with all 
his might, as if he did not care a bit how long 
we kept on whistling. We never felt sure 
whether Dick liked or disliked the whistling, 
because, while he seemed trying to stop it, he 
was purring and rubbing against us all the while. 

Dick was a full-grown cat when he came into 
our family, and for fourteen years he was the 
household pet. When at last old age ended 
his stay with us, he was mourned by old and 
young, and though many years have passed 
since then, his memory still is green. 


m. Jady. 


T was because she was so hand- 
some and so dainty that we 
named her Lady. She had 
been brought up in the coun- 
try, and had never seen a city 
in her life until she came to us 

in the great city of Philadelphia. 

Now, you know how it is with country chil- 
dren when they come to town. They see many 
things and hear many sounds that startle them 
because they do not know what they mean. It 
was the same way with poor Lady, only worse, 
because children can reason about things and 
think out their meaning. Horses can only feel 
afraid, without knowing that there is no need 
to be frightened at all. 

It so chanced that Lady had never been 
near one of those great, roaring iron horses that 
we call “ locomotives.” One day when I was 
training her to pull a light carriage (for she had 
never been in the shafts before), a locomotive 
came rushing across the road in front of us. 

Poor Lady was full of terror at the sight and 
the sound of it. She reared and jumped, and 
then, as my voice soothed her, stood trembling 


like a leaf. I was very careful after that. I 
saw that she must be taught that it would not 
hurt her, or else we might have a broken car- 
riage and some broken bones. 

Lady was a fine saddle-horse, and I often 
rode her out into the country. She liked the 
fun of a scamper along the green lanes as well 
as I did, but she did not like the city sights and 
sounds that met her nearer home. But I had 
made up my mind that Lady must learn not to 
fear them. So, first of all, I won her love and 
trust by being always gentle and kind to her. 
I never shouted at her or struck her. I knew 
that that would only frighten her more than 
ever. After that, whenever we came to anything 
that worried her and made her dance, I first 
soothed her by voice and touch; then I faced 
her toward the object she feared. When she 
had had q good look at it, I made her go a 
little closer to it, and then stop and take another 
look. Then, patting and talking to her all the 
time, I urged her still closer until she touched 
it and saw for herself that it would neither jump 
at nor bite her. In this way I taught her to 
pass quietly by piles of brick, stone, mortar, 
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boxes, lime-kilns, and all the other queer things 
that she had never met before. 

Well, when she had learned that there was 
no harm in those queer-looking things that met 
her on the streets, I was ready to teach her the 
hardest lesson of all. This was, not to fear 
those awful trains of whistling, roaring cars, 
with the great, black, smoke-breathing iron 
horse at their head. 

So one day Lady and I rode out to a place 
where there was a wide street with a railroad 
track on one side of it. I knew we must have 
plenty of room to jump and waltz around in. 

We waited there till a train came along, and 
then Lady thought it was high time to go home. 
I did not, and I told her so. Poor Lady, she 
was in a dreadful fright. She backed and 
danced, and stood on her hind legs. When she 
came down on all four legs again, she danced 
and waltzed all over the street to the music of 
the big iron horse. It was dreadful enough 
just to look at. It was worse when it began to 
blow off steam. It was still worse when it 
gave two wild shrieks, and then went puffing off 
down the street. 

I felt sorry for Lady, she was so frightened. 
But all the time I spoke softly to her and 
stroked her neck, and kept her facing that awful 
locomotive until it had puffed out of sight. 

Day after day Lady and I rode out to see 
those locomotives. Day after day we went 
closer to them. We paid them many visits be- 
fore Lady felt quite sure that the moving, hiss- 
ing giant that breathed smoke and steam, and 
shrieked and roared, meant her no harm. 

But she learned the lesson at last. She 
learned it so well that she felt only scorn and 
contempt for her one-time terror. Then I had 
to hold her back from crossing the track when 
a train was coming. Sometimes when it had 
stopped across the road she would have tried 
to climb over it, if I had let her. It was 
funny to see how she despised her old foe. 

Lady soon learned the meaning of the word 
“back.” In a short time it was only needful 
to give the word and she obeyed at once with- 
out any pulling on the reins. If I wished her to 
back when I was standing on the ground at her 
side, she had only to be touched on the breast, 
and back she went until told to stop. Some 
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persons pull so hard on the bit when they wish 
their horses to back that the poor horses open 


their mouths in pain. This is cruel and not 
needful at all. 

Lady soon came to think that she belonged 
to her teacher, or that her teacher belonged to 
her. She seemed a little doubtful as to which 
way it was; but, at all events, she made up 
her mind that she did not wish to obey any 
one else. 

We took a ride nearly every day, Lady and 
I, and every ride was a lesson. They were 
learned, too, chiefly in a beautiful park that was 
often crowded with carriages and persons on 
horseback. Yet it was not long before the reins 
could be dropped on her neck, in the certainty 
that by voice alone she could be guided in and 
out among them all. 

“ Lady,” a quiet voice would say. Then her 
ears pricked up, and she listened for the order 
she knew wascoming. “ Left,” and at once she 
turned off to the left. “ Right,” and away she 
went to the right. If the word was repeated 
she kept on turning until she faced around the 
other way. 

If she heard the order “ Trot,” “Canter,” 
“ Walk,” she obeyed on the instant. It was 
funny to see how quickly she dropped from a 
quick canter into a walk, even at a whispered 
Sometimes, when trotting or cantering, 
sent her tearing 


order. 
a low-spoken, “ Faster, faster,’ 
along as if there were a big race to run and 
she had set out to win it. 

Nor was this all that Lady was taught. Even 
the voice was not needed to guide her. She 
soon learned to obey a set of whip signals as 
well as the orders by voice. A light touch on 
the flank started her into a trot. A touch on 
the right shoulder meant to canter. 
the ears meant to come down to a walk. 

Pressing the whip against the right side of 
her neck was the signal to turn to the left. 
Pressing the whip on the left side meant to 
turn to the right. If the whip kept on pressing 
against her neck Lady turned and turned until 
she had completed a circle. Rubbing the whip 
on her back behind the saddle was the order 
to go faster. 

All these orders by voice and touch Lady 
obeyed whether in harness or under the saddle. 


, 


Between 
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Lady’s stable was in a big lumber-yard. The 
lumber was piled up in neat rows, the fronts all 
even, and the piles sometimes as high as a two- 
story house. These piles of lumber stood in 
long rows, with a space 
between that was called 
a gangway. 

It was in one of these 
gangways that Lady 
learned to play “jump 
the rope,” only her rope 
was a light strip of wood. 
Two of the workmen 
stood about midway of 
the length of the gang- 
way, one on either side. 
The light strip of wood 
rested on their palms. 
Then Lady and I came 
toward them at a canter. 
The men held the strip 
low at first, and if Lady’s 
hoofs struck it in the 
leap, it fell tothe ground. 
That was why the men 
held it so lightly. If it 
had been tight or fas- 
tened it might have 
thrown Lady down if 
she had struck it. 

Lady soon caught the 
idea of a jump. Then it 
was a wonder to see how 
quick she was to learn. 
Higher and higher she 
jumped, until at last she 
went over that strip of 
wood as lightly as a bird, 
though it was at the 
height of an ordinary 
fence. 

After that there were 
no more lessons to teach 
Lady. Her education was complete. But she 
had some ideas of her own, and learned some- 
thing for herself, as you will see. 

We had traveled along together like good 
comrades for a number of years when Lady 
had the misfortune to fall into the hands of an 
ignorant country blacksmith. He put shoes 
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on her that were too small, and so gave her a 
corn on one foot. 

Of course that corn made Lady lame once 


in a while. Several times, after being harnessed 


“aT LAST SHE WENT OVER THAT STRIP OF WOOD AS LIGHTLY AS A BIRD, 
THOUGH IT WAS AT THE HEIGHT OF AN ORDINARY FENCE.” 


to the carriage, she had to be put back in the 
It was the same, too, several times 
So, by and by, our smart 


stable. 
under the saddle. 
Lady began to put the two things together, be- 
ing lame and having a lazy time in her stall. 
Not that she was at all a lazy horse; indeed, 
most people thought her one fault was wishing 
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to travel too fast. She was only spoiled, like 
the rest of us when we are sick and are humored 
too much by those who love us. 

Once Lady was kept at ease for two weeks 
because of her lame foot. Then the man who 
took care of her said that she was all right 
again. She had been turned loose in the lum- 
ber-yard all day Sunday, when of course the 
gates were shut, and had trotted and galloped 
about without limping at all. So I took her 
out under the saddle. We had one nice canter, 
and then poor Lady began to go lame. I felt 
worried and sorry for her, and at once took her 
back to her stable. 

A few days later we had another ride, as 
Lady’s groom said that she had got over her 
lameness. But it was the same thing again, and 
so we turned around and went home once more. 

Another week passed, and as her groom de- 
clared that Lady was not lame, we started out 
for a ride again. Away we went on a nice, 
smooth road. It was all right at first, but soon 
Lady began to limp again. By this time I had 
begun to have my doubts, and instead of taking 
Lady home I made her keep on. Her lame- 
ness grew worse and worse, and it seemed as if 
it must be real. So we faced about, and assoon 
as Lady felt sure that she was really on the way 
home she set off at a lively trot! There was not 
a bit of lameness left. 

Suddenly she found herself facing away from 
home. In a moment that queer lameness came 
back, and it kept getting worse and worse. 
But instead of feeling sorry this time I laughed 
so hard that I nearly fell out of the saddle. 
Again that naughty Lady was faced toward 
home. At once she pricked up her ears in the 
most cheerful way and set off at a swift canter. 
Again she was faced the other way, and though 
her lameness came back we kept straight on. 
She looked around at me in reproach, only to 
be told that she was a sad rogue, and to hear a 
lecture on the wicked trick she had played on 
her friend. 

We took a long ride of ten miles that day, 
and Lady reached home a wiser and sadder 
horse. She never played that trick on me again, 
though she tried it once on another rider. 
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Our family always spent the summer at the 
same place. It was a beautiful spot on the 
banks of the Delaware River. Of course Lady 
was one of our party, and a very popular one. 
She was allowed to roam over the grounds and 
enjoy the sweet, crisp grass and the shady trees. 
She could go wherever she chose, and where do 
you think she did go sometimes ? 

Outside the kitchen was a big open shed 
where the servants had their table in the sum- 
mer-time. It was not long before Lady learned 
the meaning of the bell that rang for meals. 
She came up to the house when she heard it, 
and waited until she saw the servants sit down 
at their table. Then she walked into the shed 
and, reaching over their shoulders, helped her- 
self to a big mouthful of bread or cake and 
walked off to eat it at her leisure. This fright- 
ened the servants at first, but they soon laughed 
at it, and even set “ Lady’s plate” convenient 
for her. 

One day when Lady came walking along she 
found a little girl under the shed. She was sit- 
ting on a bench, husking corn for dinner. Lady 
loved corn and she began to sniff at it. The 
little girl threw herself full length on the bench 
so as to cover up the corn. Lady pricked up 
her ears and looked at the little girl in scorn. 
Then she stretched out her neck, put her nose 
against the brave defender of the corn, and 
quietly rolled her off on the ground. 

Then she nodded her proud head and winked 
at the little girl as much as to say, “ Well, 
who ’s the smartest?” The next moment she 
had two ears of that nice sugar corn in her 
mouth and walked off to enjoy them under a 
tree. The little girl picked herself up and looked 
after Lady. She was not sure whether she 
ought to laugh or cry, but she was wise enough 
to choose to laugh. 

We all loved Lady, and when, after years of 
faithful service, she left us, as all our pets must 
do, we mourned her loss. She was like one of 
the family. It did not seem right at all to 
speak of her as “a horse.” She seemed just 
like one of ourselves. 

What Lady was to us you can make your 
own horse by treating it kindly and as a friend. 





THE BIRDS 


By F. E. 


HAT was a dry year 

in Australia. All 
through the winter 
months, except for 
a few light showers which 
barely laid the dust, there 
had been no rain, and when 
summer came, the fierce sun 
blazed down upon a bare 
red earth from which the 
parched herbage had long 
since been swept away by the strong north wind, 
leaving nothing but the dry stumps of the tufted 
grass. The sheep died in hundreds, and the 
cattle found scant nourishment by feeding upon 
the acrid leaves of the bush shrubs. 

In the middle of January a day came which 
was the climax of that awful summer. After a 
stifling, breathless night, the sun rose like a 
great red ball, growing hotter and fiercer as he 
ascended in the heavens, until at noon the air 
scorched the flesh like the blast from a fur- 
nace. Even the leaves of the hardy gum-trees 
rustled and crackled and withered with the 
intense heat, while the sandalwood-trees, the 
wattle and cassia bushes, with each smaller 
tree and shrub, drooped, their leaves hanging 
limp and lifeless. 

The wild birds, open-mouthed and gasping, 
met in the giant gum-tree, which in former 
years had afforded them grateful shade; but 
now it gave no shelter, for its leaves stood on 
edge and the burning sun-rays filtered through. 
Even the eagle-hawk was subdued. With parted 
beak and outspread wings, he balanced his 
body on a stout bough and glanced uncaring 
at his feathered prey, for well he knew the hot 
blood of birds would not ease this raging thirst. 

Following the eagle-hawk’s eye, the crow 
looked down with a sinister smile upon the 
birds panting on every branch, All were there: 









WERE OUR GUESTS. 


(A True Story of My Childhocd.) 


Hawson. 


Laughing Jack in his % 
brown coat, his boister- 
ous merriment stilled. 
The magpie, his black-and- 
white dress, usually so spick 
and span, now dingy and ruf- 
fled, for what bird could care 
how he looked in such wea- 
ther? At dawn he had tried 
a note or two of his glo- 
rious morning song, but 
soon quavered off into 
silence. Perched on a 
twig in his pretty garment . 
of soft, eucalyptus green, was little Silvereye, the 
daring bird who persistently refused to be scared 
away when a gun was fired, but kept his place 
in the branches, trusting to his coat concealing 
him among the leaves which he resembled so 
closely ; instead, he would turn a merry, silver- 
rimmed eye toward the hunter as though invit- 
ing another shot. 

Seated near their brown cousins of the plains 
were the pretty blue wrens, their lovely dress, 
brilliant azure on the male, more somber on the 
female, making a bright spot of color. The 
“ cooloody,” a smaller and less aggressive copy 
of Laughing Jack, was perched beside the dull- 
coated but musical thrush. The black-and- 
white flycatcher was there, the friend of the 
cows, on whose backs he often perches when 
hunting for his food and their torment, the flies. 
The whole parrot family was represented, from 
the great red-and-yellow-crested cockatoos, the 
screaming pink-and-gray galas, the large, gor- 
geously plumaged parrots, down to the tiny soft 
green parrakeets. Besides these there were the 
ground lark and his silver-voiced brother of the 
sky, the bronze-wing pigeon, the tiny crested 
dove, and many other birds of the bush too 
numerous to mention severally. 
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WHEN THE BIRDS WERE OUR GUESTS. 


All the birds were suffering terribly from 
thirst, and there seemed no hope of any allevia- 
tion of their agony unless rain should come. 
All the water-holes were dried up. Even the 
supply of water in the wells appeared to be 
getting low, and the day before my father had 
ordered the troughs where the animals watered 
to be covered, to prevent evaporation, and to 
keep the dingos from drinking there. He 
hoped that this frightful weather, if it did no 
other good, would kill off these enemies of the 
sheep. Previous to the covering of the troughs, 
the birds had been accustomed to drink and 
bathe there in the early morning and in the 
evening. 

For me and my brothers and sisters this 
terrible day had been a trying one also. We 
were not allowed to go out of doors for fear of 
sunstroke, and, restless and tortured by the heat, 
we had wandered from room to room, unable to 
lie still as we were bidden, and with no heart 
for our usual indoor amusements. The only 
thing which made us forget our discomfort for 
even one moment was the sight of our friends 
the wild birds collected in the big gum-tree in 
front of the house. We knew that their suffer- 
ings were greater than our own, and we grieved 
that we could not help them. 

About four o’clock we were all together at 





“(WHEN THEIR THIRST WAS QUENCHED THEY PERCHED 
IN VARIOUS ATTITUDES ABOUT THE ROOM.” 


the window, looking out, when we noticed a 
commotion among the dispirited and gasping 
birds. They seemed simultaneously to have 
agreed upon some plan, for they all dropped to 
the ground, and slowly, with outspread wings 
and open mouths, painfully crossed the hot 
earth between the tree and the house, and 
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presently we saw the marvelous sight of the 
whole troop, headed by little Silvereye, trailing 
up to the veranda. In amazement and delight, 
we called to our mother: 

“Oh mama, mama! The birds — the birds!” 

“Open wide the windows,” she instantly or- 
dered ; “ perhaps they will come in. See, chil- 
dren, the poor things are perishing with thirst!” 





' 
“THE BIRDS DID NOT MOVE AWAY, BUT 
ALLOWED US TO TOUCH THEM.” 


We obeyed at once, and the birds came pant- 
ing in, their wings drooping, their beaks apart. 
Oh, the wonder and the joy of it! Our hearts 
swelled and almost burst with delight at the 
thought that the birds—our dear wild birds 
whom we loved so much — of their own accord 
had come to us for aid in their extremity. 

The heat was forgotten in the great happiness 
of ministering to the needs of our guests. We 
ran to the kitchen for all the shallow dishes we 
could find. These we filled with water and 
placed on the parlor floor. The birds were not 
slow to understand. They crowded around the 
pans, and drank and drank, dipping in their beaks 
again and again, and lifting their heads to allow 
the cool fluid to trickle refreshingly down their 
parched throats. When their thirst was quenched 
they made no attempt to get out, but perched 
in various attitudes about the room. 

The crow flew to the mantelpiece, stood on 
the corner of the shelf, uttered a weak caw, 
and looked around with an air of great dignity. 
The eagle-hawk perched upon the arm of the 
sofa, while the magpie chose a shelf in the 
corner as a resting-place. Most of the small 
birds found perches on the fresh boughs father 
had cut in the early morning, and which mama 
had arranged in the big open fireplace so as 
to give the room an appearance of coolness. 
Laughing Jack looked comical seated silently 
and gravely on the back of a chair. The pret- 
tiest picture was made by a number of parra- 
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keets who sat in a row on the fender. The 
pigeons, larks, and most of the ground birds 
crept under the furniture, remained on the floor, 
or perched on the rungs of chairs. 

For a long time we children could do little 
but gaze in rapture at the birds. That our wild 
feathered friends should have come to visit us 
seemed like a bit out of fairyland, and every 
few minutes we would rub our eyes and look 
again to see if it were really true. 

If we went near, the birds did not move away, 
but allowed us to touch them, and Silvereye 
even hopped onto Arthur’s finger and sat there 
contentedly for quite a while. It was a rare 
pleasure to take a little unresisting parrakeet, 
honey-bird, crested dove, or blue wren in our 
hands, hold it up to our ears and listen to the 
quick beating of the tiny heart, or stroke the 
soft feathers with our smooth cheeks. But 
mama said we must not handle the tender 
creatures much lest we make them ill. So we 
satisfied ourselves by watching them, and by 
going every few minutes to bring fresh water, 
also bread, which we crumbled on the floor, 
hoping that our guests might be tempted to eat. 
But the birds did not care for food. Water and 
shade were all they craved. 

All too short was that happy afternoon. The 
night closed in hot and stifling, and the birds 
made no move to go. We were allowed to 
stay up later than usual, but at ten o’clock were 
sent to bed. After tossing restlessly for an hour 
or more, I sank into a troubled sleep, from 
which I was awakened by flashes of distant 
lightning and the rumbling of a coming storm. 
Each moment the flashes were brighter and the 
thunder-claps louder. My brothers and sisters 


were also awake, and in the intervals of stillness 
I called to them across the hall. 


The storm 





THE BIRDS WERE OUR GUESTS. 


was traveling at a rapid pace, and it was not 
long before it burst in all its fury over the house. 
The wind howled around the corners, the thun- 
der roared, blinding flashes of lightning illu- 
minated our rooms, and the rain and hail beat 
upon the roof. It lasted longer than most sum- 
mer storms, but at length passed, leaving quiet- 
ness behind it, and in the hush of the dawn we 
heard a stir in the parlor. 

We did not wait to put on even our shoes, 
but in bare feet and nightgowns ran down, to 
find our parents already dressed, and the birds, 
awake, alive, fully recovered from the suffering 
of the previous day, collected at the windows, 
eager to get out. 

“ Oh mama, can’t we keep them ?” we asked 
eagerly. 

“No.” 

“ Not even one?” 

But our dear mother was firm. She had the 
strongest sense of the rights of animals, and she 
knew that no matter how kind we might be to 
these birds, they would never be so happy in 
captivity as in the wild freedom of the bush. 
So half reluctantly we opened wide the win- 
dows, and so with coos and caws, and various 
notes of ecstasy they flew joyfully forth into the 
sweet-smelling, rain-freshened world. We, too, 
felt glad with them, and rejoiced that they were 
free. 

Though ever after on each hot summer day 
we hoped they might, the birds never again 
visited us; but I think they recognized our 
greater friendliness, and after that day were 
more tame, especially as father gave orders 
that no bird was to be shot near our house. 
Among all the sweet memories of my child- 
hood, the day when the birds were our guests 
stands out as the most exquisite of all. 















MUSIC IN THE GRASS. 






























In the summer of the summer, 
when the hazy air is sweet 
.* With the breath of crimson clover, and the day ’s 
a-shine with heat, 
When the sky is blue and burning and the clouds a 
downy mass, 
When the breeze is idly dawdling, there is music in the 
grass — 
Just a thistly, whistly sound 
In the tangles near the ground ; 
And the flitting fairies often stop to listen as they pass. 
Just a lisping, whisp’ring tune, 
Like a bumblebee’s bassoon, 
6 In a far-away fantasia, is the music in the grass. 
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WouLp you know what makes the music? On each 
slender, quivering blade 
There are notes and chords and phrases by the bees 
and crickets played ; 
And the grasshoppers and locusts strive each other to surpass 
In their brave interpretation of the music in the grass. 
By the roguish breezes tossed 
You might think it would get lost, 
But the careful fairies guard it, watching closely as they pass. 
So on every summer day, 
Sounding faint and far away, 
Is the mystic, murmuring marvel of the music in the 
grass. 
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A COMEDY IN WAX. 


(Begun in the November number.) 





By B. L. FARJEON. 





CuHapTer XXVII. 
SOME MATTERS OF BUSINESS. 


“ Your Majesty,” said Mme. Tussaud, ad- 
dressing Richard Coeur de Lion, “ expressed 
the hope that the fair damsel who is oppressed 
is not our dear Mlle. Lucy. Sire, it is not 
that sweet child, but she suffers as deeply 
as if it were indeed herself who is under the op- 
pressor’s thumb. The damsel whom we seek 
to release, and whose happiness we have jour- 
neyed hither to insure, is Lucy’s sister, Mlle. 
Lydia.” 

“Ha! The fair Lydia,” said Henry VIII. 
“One of England’s sweetest flowers. And is 
it this varlet who would bar the way to her 
heart’s desire ?” 

“ You shall hear, your Majesty and the royal 
court of England here assembled. I charge 
this man, Lorimer Grimweed, with using a base 
power he holds over the damsel’s father to force 
her into marriage with him— with him whom 
she detests. For her love is bestowed upon a 
worthier gentleman, one who has provided 
excellent entertainment for my celebrities this 
day and night.” 

“We have observed what passed between 
this pair of lovers,” said Henry VIII. “It is 
Harry of the Bower.” 

“ The same, your Majesty.” 

“A proper man, and a fit mate for the fair 
Lydia.” 

“The father of these dear girls,” said Mme. 
Tussaud, “ has lived all his life in this pleasant 
retreat, which,” she added, “ you may one day 
revisit —” 

“Tt likes us well,” said Queen Elizabeth. 
“The happiness of the fair Lydia and Harry of 
the Bower is near to our hearts, and we should 
be glad to witness it.” 

All the celebrities, with the exception of 
Richard III and the Headsman (who, being 


for the time inanimate, of course could n’t), 
rubbed their hands. 

“ He indeed has a great affection for Mary- 
bud Lodge, and has spent much money in 
beautifying it,” continued Mme. Tussaud. “ It 
is hallowed with his tenderest memories. His 
sweet daughters were born here, and it would 
sorely grieve them to be compelled to leave it.” 

“Who compels them, madame?” inquired 
Richard Coeur de Lion. 

“This man, Lorimer Grimweed, to whom the 
land belongs. He boasted to me that he has 
old Mr. Scarlett under his thumb, and refuses 
to renew the lease which I have in my pocket” 
—she produced it— ‘unless our dear Lucy’s 
sister Lydia consents to marry him.” 

“Nay, by St. Jude, but that shall not be,” 
said Henry VIII, and turned to the celeb- 
rities. ‘“ What punishment shall we devise for 
the knave who thus conspires to destroy the 
happiness of England’s fairest daughters ? ” 

“Death!” they cried; and Lorimer Grim- 
weed’s knees shook, and every vestige of color 
left his face. 

“Oh, grimes!” he gasped. “ But this {s aw- 
fuller than ever!” 

“No, not death, your Majesties,” said Mme. 
Tussaud, “ but something perhaps even worse. 
Attend to me, Lorimer Grimweed. You have 
witnessed the power I possess—the power 
which all here acknowledge.” 

“ We do,” said the celebrities. 

“ And who dare dispute the word of Eng- 
land’s Majesty ?” said Mme. Tussaud. “ Mis- 
erable man, look at the figures of my execu- 
tioner and Richard III. Look well at them.” 

Lorimer Grimweed gazed at the statuesque 
forms, and his terror became so great that he 
could scarcely stand. 

“ They will remain as you behold them,” said 
Mme. Tussaud, “ motionless, immovable, with- 
out feeling, without power to speak, until I 
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release them. They will remain like that, at my 
will and pleasure, for as long a time as I choose 
to keep them so. If I so decide they will re- 
main like that forever — yes, forever/ And as 
they are so shall you be unless you relinquish 
your pretensions to the hand of Miss Lydia, and 
unless you sign the new lease of Marybud 
Lodge. Do you consent ?” 

She raised her magic cane. 

“ No, no!” he screamed, falling on his knees. 
“ Don’t — please don’t! Oh, spare me — spare 
me!” 

“Do you consent ?” 

“ Yes— yes! Oh, grimes, oh, grimes!” 

“You will no longer persecute Miss Lydia 
with your attentions? You relinquish your base 


design ?” 
“T do—I do!” 
“You will sign the lease ?” 
“T will—I will!” 


“This do you promise,” said Queen Eliza- 
beth, in a tone of stern command, “‘so grace 
and mercy at your most need help you!’” 

“TI do—I do] I'll do anything you want. 
Only put down that cane, Mme. Tussaud. 
There ’s no occasion for it ; there is n’t, indeed ! 
You ’ve no idea of the effect it has upon me. It 
gives a fellow the twitches to that extent that he 
feels as if he were falling to pieces |” 

“And remember always,” said Mme. Tus- 
saud, “ that should you break your promise, by 
spoken or written word, or should you give 
Lucy or Lydia or their papa the least annoy- 
ance, I will exercise my power over you, and 
there will be an end of you forever.” 

“T will bear it in mind —I will never, never 
forget it. You may take my word; indeed you 
may. I was never more earnest in all my life ; 
never, never!” 

Mme. Tussaud turned to her celebrities. 
“Have I your consent, my celebrities, to ratify 
this agreement ?” 

“You have,” they replied. 

“ Then we will have the lease signed at once, 
and some of you shall witness it. Harry Bower, 
do you know where Mr. Scarlett sleeps ? ” 

“ Yes, madam.” 

“ Go and awake him if he be asleep, and ask 
him to have the kindness to step here for a few 
minutes. We will not detain him long.” 
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Mr. Scarlett was only half asleep, and his 
brain was teeming with extraordinary fancies, 
when Harry entered his bedroom; and greatly 
astonished was he at the message. Hastily 
scrambling into his clothes, he accompanied the 
young man in a confused state of mind to the 
drawing-room. 

“Itis n’t all a dream, is it, Harry ?” he asked, 
before they reached the room. 

“ No, sir,” replied Harry ; “ it is a very happy 
reality.” 

“ And my dear Lydia and you are to be mar- 
ried?” 

“ T hope so, sir.” 

“ T hope so, too; for she would be happy with 
no one but you, Harry. You shall have the 
nicest wedding! But the way it has been 
brought about, the way I have been made to 
see my error — so strange, so singular, so beau- 
tiful! Ah, Harry, it is never too late to learn.” 

“Mr. Scarlett,” said Mme. Tussaud, when 
he and Harry appeared, “I regret that you 
should have been disturbed, but no doubt you 
will be pleased when you learn why we require 
your presence. Iam happy to inform you that 
Mr. Lorimer Grimweed has withdrawn his suit 
for your daughter Lydia’s hand.” She paused 
and looked at Lorimer Grimweed for confirma- 
tion of her statement. 

“Yes, I withdraw, I withdraw,” said the 
trembling man. 

“In favor of Harry Bower,” continued 
Mme. Tussaud, “to whom Lydia has given 
her heart.” Again she looked at Lorimer Grim- 
weed. 

“ Of course, of course,” he stammered. 
favor of Harry Bower.” 

“You will be pleased also to learn that Mr. 
Grimweed has agreed to sign the new lease 
which he brought with him to-day. I think I 
may say that, under the circumstances,” — she 
fixed her eyes upon Lorimer Grimweed and 
repeated, —‘“ under the circumstances, he is 
anxious to retain you as his tenant. That is so, 
is it not, Mr. Grimweed ?” 

“ Most anxious — most anxious.” 

“You have found Mr. Scarlett a good ten- 
ant, I hope, Mr. Grimweed ?” 

“ Certainly, most certainly. 
could desire a better one.” 


“ In 


No landlord 
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’ “ Pays his rent regularly, I trust ?” 

“ Regular as clockwork. Never behind.” 

“The lease, I see, is for seven years, renew- 
able at your option, Mr. Scarlett, at the end of 
that term for another seven, and after that for 
another seven. But I should like to ask you 
one question. In such a delightful locality as 
this, property would naturally increase in value. 
Has Marybud Lodge increased in value ?” 

“T think it has,” said Mr. Scarlett. 

“Then there should be an increase in therent.” 

“T am willing to pay it.” 

“Say an increase of fifty pounds a year.” 

“ Willingly, willingly,” said Mr. Scarlett. 

“You see, Mr. Grimweed,” said Mme. 
Tussaud, “ that Mr. Scarlett is desirous to deal 
fairly by you. Harry Bower, bring pen and 
ink. Alter the figures, Mr. Grimweed, and put 
another fifty pounds a year into your pocket.” 

“ Doth the varlet deserve it, Mme. la Tus- 
saud ?” said Henry VIII. 

“Tn man’s dealing with man, your Majesty,” 
she replied, “justice should be the principal 
aim. Mr. Grimweed will perhaps learn the 
lesson that honesty is the best policy. In human 
life, justice, mercy, and kindness are three of its 
brightest jewels. Have you made the altera- 
tion, Mr. Grimweed? Yes, I see you have. 
Now please sign. This is your hand and deed ? 
Good. Will your Majesty be kind enough to 
witness the signature ? ” 

She handed the pen to Queen Elizabeth, who 
wrote her name thus: 

“ Now your 
signature, 
Henry,” said 
Mme. Tus- 
saud, passing 
the pen to 
Henry VIII. 

After these 
signatures came those of Richard Cceur de 
Lion, Mary Queen of Scots, Charles II, Oliver 
Cromwell, and, last of all, Tom Thumb, who had 
to be lifted up to the table to write his name. 

“ Genuine autographs,” said Mme. Tussaud, 
handing the precious lease to Mr. Scarlett, 
“for which collectors would give untold gold. 
Take great care of it, Mr. Scarlett, for it is a 
unique document.” She accompanied him to 





the door, after he had bowed to the celebrities 
and had received a gracious acknowledgment 
from them. “Do you know whom you have 
to thank for this, Mr. Scarlett ?” 

“You, madam,” he answered. 

“No,” she said. “It is your dear, brave 
little Lucy you have to thank for it. Good 
night, Lucy’s papa. Sleep well.” 





‘(GENUINE AUTOGRAPHS” —THE WITNESSES TO 
GRIMWEED’S SIGNATURE. 


Then she went back to her celebrities, and 
touched Richard III and the Headsman 
with her magic cane. To Lorimer Grimweed’s 
alarm, they instantly came to life. He held up 
his hands to- ward them off. 

“They will not harm you, Mr. Grimweed,” 
said Mme. Tussaud. “You may now retire. 
But you will not leave the house. You will re- 
main within these walls until daylight, when 
you will be free to depart.” 


Half an hour afterward Mme. Tussaud 
stood in Lydia’s bedroom. On this night the 
sisters slept together. The celebrities were as- 
sembled in the grounds, close to the back en- 
trance of the Lodge, and Harry Bower was 
with them. They were about to leave the for- 
tress, with victory inscribed upon their banner. 

Lucy and Lydia were in dreamland. 

Mme. Tussaud, gazing pensively upon the sis- 
ters, thought she had never seen a sweeter pic- 
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ture. Lucy’s arm was round Lydia’s neck, and 
one little hand was on the counterpane. Peace 
and joy were typified inthe sleeping forms. Their 
soft breathing. was like a zephyr’s flowing kiss, 
and there was perfect happiness on their faces. 

“Good night, darling Lucy,” murmured 
Mme. Tussaud; “good night, dear Lydia. 
You remind me of my Princes in the Tower, 
but a vastly happier 
fate awaits you. Good 
night, good night. Joy 
be with you!” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


FAREWELL TO MARY- 


BUD LODGE. 


WHEN she rejoined 
her celebrities in the 
grounds Mme. Tussaud 
made them a little 
speech, in which she 
cordially thanked them 
for their assistance. 

“We have accom- 
plished the task we set 
out to perform,” she 
said, “‘and have made 
our dear Lucy happy, 
and through her— 
never forget that, Har- 
ry Bower—you and 
your pretty Lydia. 
Love her and cherish 
her, and you will have 
a full measure of the 
best that life can give. Love is the most pre- 
cious gift that Heaven has bestowed upon man- 
kind. Yes, my celebrities, the curtain is falling 
upon our comedy. Meanness is defeated, love is 
triumphant. You have behaved admirably, all 
of you— especially you, Tom Thumb, and you, 
Queen Elizabeth, and you, Henry VIII —but 
{ will not make invidious comparisons. You 
all have done well. I promised you entertain- 
ment, Henry. Have I kept my word ?” 

“ By my troth!” 
upon four hundred years since we spent so 


he answered, “’t is nigh 
5 


happy a day.” 
“We return now to our beloved show,” con- 
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tinued Mme. Tussaud, “where we will stand, 
as we have stood for many generations in the 
past, and will for many generations in the fu- 
ture, for the instruction and entertainment of 
old and young. And if perchance this adven- 
ture of ours comes to their knowledge — though 
of course that is almost too much to hope for 
— but if it should, our visitors will gaze upon 
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us with renewed interest, and old people who vis- 
ited us when they were young will come again 
to renew the joys of those early days. Harry 
Bower will accompany us on our homeward jour- 
ney, and I beg of you to be very, very careful, 
and very, very obedient. This is not the last of 
our adventures. I promise you many happy 
days in the future, when I trust Richard III 
will endeavor to be more agreeable than he has 
been to-day.” 

“It hath been a merry day, Tom of the 
Thumb,” said Queen Elizabeth, looking down 
kindly upon her Lilliputian cavalier. 

“A bully day, Queen E,” Tom replied. 
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“ Even in my free and enlightened country we 
could hardly get up such a good picnic as this.” 

“ And see, Tom, the moon!” said Elizabeth. 

The floating clouds revealed its radiance, 
and the garden of Marybud Lodge was flooded 
with fairy light. With a languishing glance at 
the queen, the little man said: 

“ «Lady, by yonder blessed moon I swear, 
that tips with silver all these fruit-tree tops —’ 

“QO, swear not by the moon, th’ inconstant 
moon,’” Elizabeth murmured coyly. 

There was a look of sadness on their faces 
as Harry Bower unlocked the gate leading to 
the old stables in which stood the van and 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


BACK TO THEIR PLACES, 


By the same arts which she had emplove: 
at the commencement of the adventure Mm« 
Tussaud brought it to a successful terminatior 
The return, it is true, was more difficult than 
the setting out had been, for the exhibition was 
jealously guarded. Additional night-watchmen 
had been put on, and, late as it was, there were 
still a few persons outside, gazing at the walls, 
with a vague notion that something like th 
wonders related in the story of Aladdin 
might take place before their eyes. But the 





horses which had conveyed them to Marybud 
Lodge, and were now to convey them back to 
Marylebone Road. 

Queen Elizabeth paused before she passed 
out, and, with a wave of her royal hand to her 
companions, said : 

“*QOur revels now are ended. These our actors, 
As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 
Are melted into air, into thin air :’ ” 


’ interposed Mme. 


“No, no, your Majesty,’ 
Tussaud, “ not quite that.” 

“T am speaking the words of our sweet Will,” 
said Queen Elizabeth, “and there is some ap- 


plication in them to our state. 


* Are melted into air, into thin air: 
And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on; and our little life 


” 


Is rounded with a sleep.’ 


THE CELEBRITIES PASSING OUT OF 


tact and cleverness of the mistress of the show 
were equal to the occasion. She glided about 
like a spirit. Every human being in the vicin- 
ity of the exhibition was transfixed by a touch 
of her magic cane. Those who occupied the 
places of the missing celebrities were carried 
out swiftly and dexterously by Loushkin, Oliver 
Cromwell, and Harry Bower, and the celebrities 
themselves stepped into their old positions and 
were there transfixed. Some of them were in- 
clined to argue the matter, but their mistress 
succeeded in convincing them that it would 
be much the best for them to yield gracefully. 
When this was done, Mme. Tussaud went back 
to the street and set all the human beings in 
motion again. It was as simple as a-b-c. The 
horses in the post-office van trotted off, with the 
driver on the box ; the revivified persons walked 
on as though nothing had occurred ; and every- 
thing was as it had been twenty-four hours be- 
fore. Then Mme. Tussaud wished Harry Bower 
good night, bidding him be sure to give her 
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fond love to Lucy and Lydia; next she set her 
firemen and night-watchmen going again, and 
finally she stepped into her old place, at the 
head of Mme. Sainte Amaranthe. 

You may be sure she first took great pains 
to put her magic cane where no one but herself 
could find it ; and she was quite right to be so 
careful, for if it happened to fall into other 
hands there is no telling what might occur. 


As for what the public journals said on the 
following day, the consultations held, the in- 
vestigations and speculations of the learned doc- 
tors, the scientific theories started, the letters 
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written to the newspapers by the most eminent 
men in the kingdom, the fresh wave of excite- 
ment that paralyzed business, the second visits 
of the Lord Mayor and the sheriffs and alder- 
men in their state robes and carriages, and of 
the Prince and Princess of Wales and the whole 
of the royal family, including their Most Gra- 
cious Majesties the King and Queen, the frantic 
rush of the fashionable classes and of every 
member of society to get into the exhibition — 
if you should succeed in obtaining a copy of the 
book of which mention is made in a previous 
chapter, you will find the whole of these par- 
ticulars recorded therein. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


ORANGE-BLOSSOMS AND WEDDING-CAKE, 


WHEN the lavender-fields were sending forth 
their delicious perfume — every one knows what 
time of the year that is by the cry, “ A penny a 


bunch, sweet lavender!” in all the streets — 
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there was a wedding. Nothing very wonderful 


in that, you say. No; but this was a very 
special wedding, and if you are clever (which 
of course you are, or you would not be reading 
this comedy) you may be able to guess the 
names of the bride and bridegroom. All you 
have to do is to take the initials L. S. and 
H. B., and entwine them in a true lover’s knot. 
Perhaps that will assist you. 

To describe the happiness of this young cou- 
ple is simply an impossibility. Any attempt of 
ours to depict it would be nothing less than a 


downright failure, so let us be content with 
saying that they were very, very, very happy. 





Will you be surprised to hear that there was 
some one happier even than the bride and 
bridegroom ? A little girl— Lucy. 

Yes; though her white kid gloves did burst 
when she was putting them on, and she had n't 
another pair, there was not in all his Majesty’s 
dominions (Edward VII's, not Henry VIII's) 
a happier human being than Lucy on this glo- 
rious wedding-day — nor a prettier. 

Fresh from his ocean bath rose the sun at the 
earliest possible moment in the morning, and 
continued to shine until quite late; which per- 
haps was the reason why Lucy’s and Lydia’s 

Allthe birds in Mary- 
bud were awake long before their regular time, 
and the moment the sky began to blush (it was 
a blushing day, you know) they began to sing, 


and did not leave off singing for hours and 


eyes were so luminous. 


hours. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon a smart open 
carriage stopped at the gates of a certain exhi 
bition in Marylebone Road. The horses had 
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wedding rosettes at their ears, there was a wed- 
ding favor on the whip, and the coachman wore 
a huge bouquet. And out of the carriage who 
should step but Lucy and Lydia and Harry 
Bower and old Mr. Scarlett! Lucy had a little 
parcel in her hand, neatly tied up with white 
ribbon, of which she was taking the greatest 
care. Lydia and Harry and Mr. Scarlett had 
a number of smaller parcels in their pockets. 
They had been several times to the exhibition 
lately, as had all the other persons who lived in 
Marybud Lodge, and Lorimer Grimweed as 
well, and more than once Mr. Scarlett had said: 
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“ Oh, yes, I dessay! You may make believ: 
to be wax, but Belinda knows. Oh, you’Enery 
the Heighth — you ave a funny one!” 

And she caused further astonishment, wher 
she stood before Loushkin the Russian giant, by 
looking up at him and informing him that it was 
her day out next Monday. 

Miss Pennyback, on her visit, would have 
liked to box Mme. Tussaud’s ears, but fear of 
consequences restrained her. “ Where 7s that 
mysterious cane ?” she thought. She peered in 
every direction, without catching sight of it. 

As for Lorimer Grimweed, he hardly knew 


““THOSE WHO OCCUPIED THE PLACES OF THE MISSING CELEBRITIES WERE CARRIED OUT SWIFTLY AND DEXTEROUSLY 


BY LOUSHKIN, 


“1 suppose it dd all happen, Lucy ?” 


“Oh, papa!” answered Lucy. “Such a 


question " 

But the same thought had occurred to others 
—to Miss Pennyback, for instance, and the 
Marchioness of Barnet, and Sir Rowley, and 
Flip of the Odd. Not to Belinda. She never 
had a doubt on the subject. Indeed, when she 
visited the exhibition with the order which Mme. 
Tussaud had given her, she astonished persons 
standing near her by saying in quite a loud voice: 


OLIVER CROMWELL, 


AND HARRY BOWER. 


what to think. 
the astonishing accounts of the human beings 
who had been transfixed in 
exhibition, and of their wonderful coming to life 


He had read in the newspapers 
Mme. Tussaud’s 


again, and although when he thought of the 
last day and night he had spent in Marybud 
Lodge he sometimes shook his head, he had 
too wholesome a fear of the power of the magic 
cane ever to dispute the lease, or ever to trouble 
the Scarlett family more. 

And now here were Lucy and her papa, and 
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the bride and bridegroom, walking through the 
exhibition, while the cafriage waited for them 
at the gates. They stopped at every one of 
their old friends, and to her special favorites 
Lucy said softly : 

“How do you do? This is dear Lydia’s 
wedding-day, and she could n’t go honeymoon- 
ing without coming to tell you.” 

The figures stared straight before them and 
said nothing. 

“ Of course you must n’t move or speak,” 
whispered Lucy, confidentially, “ because people 
are about. We quite understand that, so please 


don’t disturb yourselves. But we know you 


wish her joy. Don’t you think she is a beau- 
tiful bride ? Every one in the church said she 
was the most lovely bride that ever was seen. 
And she is.” 

The small parcels with which the pockets of 
the bridal party were filled contained chocolate 
creams, and wherever they moved they looked 
for places in which to secrete them, where the 
visitors would not be likely to see them. It was 
more difficult to get rid of the larger parcel 
which Lucy carried, but presently, when they 
were close to Shakspere’s platform, Lydia said: 


* Now, Lucy, quick! No one’s looking.” 


THE 
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Like lightning Lucy glided behind the plat- 
No one 
except themselves saw her do it, or knew she 
had done anything at all. 

They remained a long time by Mme. Tus- 


form and dropped her parcel there. 


saud’s side. 


“Dear, dear Mme. Tussaud!” 
Lucy. “ We could n’t let the day pass without 


Weall are so happy — oh, 


W hispered 


coming to see you. 
so happy! Lydia is Mrs. Harry Bower now. 
Does n’t it sound grand? Mrs, — Harry — 
Bower! And all through you! Oh, how grate- 
ful we are to you! We have put posies of 
Marybud flowers under the seats, and some 
orange-blossoms, too, and bags of chocolate 


And 


have just dropped behind Shakspere’s platform 


creams everywhere. listen, please. | 
a paper parcel with — what do you think in 
it ? Fourteen — piec es —of— wedding —cake 


With 


The large pier e 


— tied — up — with — white — ribbon. 
our love — with our dear love. 
is for you, the others for the celebrities. Give 
We shall 


come again — often. Good-by—good-by. We 


them all our love, please. Good-by. 


can’t stop any longer now, for fear Lydia 


and Harry should miss the train. They are 


going to Honeymoon Land.” 


END. 








REVERSED PERPETUAL MOTION. 





By NorMAN D. Gray. 





“T wonDAH,” said Sambo, “ whah I’d go 
Ef I turned back-somasets on de flo’ 
Jes’ on an’ on an’ out ob de do’, 

An’ nebah, nebah stopped no mo’. 
I ’specs I ’d git inter yiste’day sho’— 


>” 


An’ mebbe inter de day befo’. 
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IN a great big wooden box, 
Nice and smooth, to save her frocks, 

Is the baby’s sand-pile, where all day she plays; 
And the things she thinks she makes, 
From a house and barn to cakes, 

Would keep, I think, her family all their days. 


Once she said she ’d make a pie, — 
Or, at least, she ’d like to try,— 

So up she straightway rolled each tiny sleeve ; 
For her plums she used some stones, 
Made a fire of cedar cones— 

Not a real fire, you know, but make-believe. 


Next she baked some buns and bread, 
“For my dollies,” so she said, 
“*Cause, you see, they like my cooking best of all”’ ; 
Though her flour was only sand, 
Dolls, she knew, would understand, 
And excuse her if her batch of dough should fall. 


Sometimes cook will miss a pan, 
Or a bowl, or spoon, or can; 












But I think she ’s very sure where they ‘Il be found ; 


For she knows it ’s just such things 
Baby uses when she brings 
All her dollies to her sand-pile on the ground. 




















THREE SONGS OF A STROLLING PLAYER. 


By G. G. KING. 








The fairies gave me, to set me free 
From change and time, 

The heart to feel, the eye to see, 
The lips of rhyme. 


II. 
HEY, NONNY, NONNY! 


A RARE bright flower beneath the trees, 
Hey, nonny, nonny! 

Dipped and danced to the wayward breeze, 

Scarlet and gold and full of honey, 

Glad to the eye and sweet for the bees. 
Hey, nonny, nonny! 


A wanderer, caught in a soft spring shower, 
Hey, nonny, nonny! 
Stayed at the tree and stooped to the 
flower. 
He plucked for his bosom the blossom 
bonny, 
But the flower was dead within the hour. 
Hey, nonny, nonny! 


III. 





Lf? Fe ¢ OVER THE HILLS. 








My father was the piper’s son— 

He played o’ his pipe till day was done; 
I : , : 

His heart was as wild as the winds that say, 
* Come over the hills and far away!” 


THE WIND’S WILL. 
Over the hills and a great way on, 


I FOLLOW beauty, over earth The wind blows out of the gates of the sun. 
And under sea; 
The fairies gave her at my birth The birds that wing their way through the 
For bride to me. blue 
Direct my feet to the strange and new, 
The fairies gave me at my birth And the open road runs straight and free ; 
A wandering will, It calls and calls till it tortures me, 
A restless heart, that all the girth Over the hills where the sunset lies, 
O’ the world can’t fill. Till the stars grow pale and the night wind dies. 
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A NAVAL BOAT DRILL. 


By W. J. HENDERSON. 





ALMOST every one has seen some kind of mil- 
itary drill. It would be difficult to find a boy 
who had never heard the orders “ Right, face” 
or “Forward, march.” Then, too, it is easy 
for people to visit places where regular military 
companies are quartered. At such places as 
Governor’s Island and Fort Hamilton in New 
York Bay one may readily see a drill or dress- 
parade. 

But very few persons know anything what- 
ever about naval drills. Our men-of-war are 
not to be seen in every town and village. 
Even in our great seaports comparatively few 
persons know anything about the coming and 
going of war-ships except what they read in the 
papers. The number of those who have been 
aboard war-ships is very small compared with 
those who have visited military posts or en- 
campments, while the number of those who 
have been present at drills is still smaller. Peo- 
ple who do see men-of-war in the course of 
their evolutions usually view them from the 
shore or from other ships. I remember on one 
occasion sitting in the stern-sheets of the Con- 
cord’s second cutter during a drill in the North 
River, and noticing the thousands of people on 
the shore. I said to myself: “ How little those 
people see of this drill, after all! They see the 
boats moving up toward the flag-ship, and fall- 
ing into their positions, and that is certainly 
a very pretty sight; but they know nothing 
about how it is all done, or what it is all for.” 

I have had the advantage of being privileged 
— perhaps I should say “obliged” —to learn 
these things from close observation and personal 
participation. While I was an officer in the naval 
militia for eleven years it was my duty to ac- 
quaint myself with naval drills. So now I wish 
to tell the boys something about one of them. 

Let us suppose that we are aboard a man- 
of-war in a squadron waiting for the signal to 
embark in the boats for a “ cutting out ” expe- 
dition. “Cutting out” means capturing a ves- 
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sel by means of an expedition of boats. This 
process is nearly out of date now, but it will 
serve as an iliustration. 

Imagine a hostile ship lying at anchor in an 
apparently secure position on a dark and cloudy 
night. There is just enough breeze and sea to 
make sounds on the water indistinct. Around 
a low headland half a mile away from the an- 
chored vessel steal four or five boats, pulled 
with muffled oars and filled with armed men. 
They approach noiselessly. 

Perhaps they are not discovered and thus 
reach the sides of the ship. The next instant 
the armed men are pouring over her bulwarks 
and a desperate fight takes place on her decks. 
Perhaps they are discovered before they reach 
the vessel’s side. The alarm is given. The 
men in the boats hear it, and lash their oars 
through the water in a determined effort to reach 
the ship before the rapid-fire guns can open 
upon them. Flashes of fire illumine the night. 
The search-lights send out shafts of blinding 
white. The sharp peals of the six and three 
pounders, the rapid hoarse barking of Hotch- 
kiss revolving cannon, the vicious sputter of 
Gatlings, break upon the frightened air. “ Give 
way witha will! ” shout the officers of the boats, 
as the men bend to the oars and the light guns 
in the bows hurl their defiant answers back at 
the wall-sided ship. As the boats sweep up to 
the vessel’s side, gongs clang and rattles sound, 
calling away the riflemen to repel boarders from 
the boats. If the boats’ crews can board the 
ship and clap down her hatches before the 
crew gets on deck, theirs is the victory; but if 
her secondary battery is manned and her rifle- 
men stationed before the boats are alongside, 
then good-by to the boat expedition; for there 
is nothing more pitiless than Gatlings and re- 
volving cannon. 

I do not purpose to give you all the details 
of this drill. That would be too much like re- 
printing the instructions. In a general way, 
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however, let me tell you how such a drill is 
conducted. 

In the first place, aboard a ship things have 
to be stowed away very compactly so as to take 
up as little room as possible and not to go flying 
about when the vessel is tossing in a seaway. 
The same rule applies to a boat. Now I dare 
say that if I were to ask a boy what should be 
carried in a boat going on a cutting-out expedi- 
tion, he would reply, “ Rifles and ammunition 
and oars.” That answer would be correct, but 
far from full. The number of things that must 
be carried in a boat is astonishing to a lands- 
man. Let me enumerate a few of them. First 
of all there is the boat-box, fitted to go under 
the thwarts of the boat. Among other things, 
it contains an ax, a hatchet, a saw, nails, a 
marlinspike, spun yarn, grease, sail needles, 
a boat compass, boat ensign, pennant, answer- 
ing pennant, lead and line, lantern, mats for 
muffling oars, and hand grapnels. If there is 
no boat-box, these articles have to be brought 
from the places in which they are stored and 
put into, the boat before she leaves her ship’s 
side. The senior officer of each ship’s division 
of boats must have in his boat a set of signals, 
a spy-glass, and a medicine-chest. 

Again, each boat must be provided with her 
anchor and cable, oars and boat-hooks. Next 
the proper number of rifles, cutlasses, pistols, car- 
tridges, and cartridge boxes and belts must be 
put into each boat. Lastly, if the boat mounts 
a gun of any kind, that must be attended to. It 
is always one of the smaller guns of the ship’s 
secondary battery, and it must be dismounted 
from its position aboard the ship, lowered into 
the boat by means of a block and tackle rigged 
from a yard-arm or the outboard end of a boom. 

You will at once see that where there are so 
many things to be done, system is absolutely 
necessary. In the first place, every man knows 
his position in the boat. The moment the sig- 
nal comes to clear away boats for cutting out, 
each man knows exactly what he has to do. 

Suppose you are standing on the poop-deck 
of the Concord when the flag-ship gives the sig- 
nal. Instantly the decks are covered with active 
blue-jackets. In one place you see two or 


three men dismounting a three-pounder from 
the ship’s bulwarks. 


In another direction you 
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see two fellows bringing up rifles, stowed in 
boxes, from the armory. The same men bring 
revolvers, cutlasses, and belts. Still other men 
descend to the ammunition-rooms and bring up 
cartridges for the rifles and revolvers and shells 
for the three-pounder. Others bringthe compass, 
the lantern, and other boat equipments. In the 
meantime others lower the boat. As fast as the 
equipments are brought they are taken down 
the accommodation ladder and stowed in their 
proper places in the boat. The officer who is 
in command of the boat stands at the top of the 
ladder and sees that everything is correctly 
done. Finally the crew enters the boat. Ina 
cutting-out expedition the design is to carry as 
many men as can be taken in each boat with- 
out interfering with her safe and speedy manage- 
ment. From three to five marines go in each 
boat, armed as riflemen. All the extra men are 
stowed in such a way as not to hamper the 
movements of the oarsmen. At last the officer 
of the boat takes his place in the stern-sheets. 
Behind him sits the cockswain and in front of 
him a naval cadet with a fleet signal-book, by 
means of which ‘he is to interpret the signals 
shown by the flag-ship. 

The senior officer of the ship has command 
of the steam-launch. She goes to the head of 
the line. The next ranking officer brings his 
boat up astern of her and the end of the second 
boat’s painter is made fast at the stern of the 
launch. The other boats make fast in proper 
order, one astern of the other. The propeller 
of the launch revolves, and away she goes, tow- 
ing the string of boats behind her. In actual 
service she would let them go when far enough 
away from the object of attack to escape de- 
tection. In drill she keeps them in tow all 
through the exercise unless orders to do differ- 
ent are signaled from the flag-ship. 

The signals are made by flags hoisted at the 
main-yard-arm. The principal flags represent 
numerals from 1 to o, and the flags next in im- 
portance are “repeaters.” To make the signal 
253, for instance, the flag-ship would hoist three 
square flags. The uppermost would be yellow 
with a black ball in it, which means 2. The 
second would be half white and half red, the 
separation between the colors being a diagonal 
line. That means 5. The third would be plain 
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blue, signifying 3. The officer with the signal- 
book turns to 253 and finds the order oppo- 
site that number. He announces it to the 
officer in command of the boat. The seaman 
who has the answering pennant at once raises 
it. This means that the signal is seen and 
understood. All the boats keep their answering 
pennants up till the senior officer’s boat hauls 
down the signal-flag. 

The hoisting of a set of signals at the com- 
manding ship’s main-yard is the order of prep- 
aration. The order of execution is the haul- 
ing down of those signals. The “repeater” 
pennants are used in case any figure occurs 
twice in the same signal. Thus 227 would give 
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this hoist —two, first repeater, seven. If the 
signal were 722 the hoist would be seven, 
two, second repeater. If the signal were 7022, 
the hoist would be seven, cipher, two, third re- 
peater. At night colored lights are used for 
signaling. 

Each boat has a number, which is on a flag 
flown at the bow, so that a special order can be 
given to any particular boat. I think that a well- 
conducted boat drill is one of the most pic- 
turesque pieces of work to be seen on the water ; 
but what I have told you must make it clear 
that any one who views it from a distance sees 
little of the interesting details that are appre- 
ciated by those on the ships themselves. 
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THE BARON AND THE ELVES. 


By PALMER Cox. 


THERE was a great and grand estate 
In lands beyond the seas, 

With hedges green, and lawns between, 
And rare old spreading trees. 


The fawn and hare in safety there 
Could browse upon the hill, 

Or seek their lair in dingle fair 
Beside the purling rill. 























And once a year the elves would here 


Assemble on the green, 


With hearts elate to celebrate 


The birthday of their queen. 


By every way at close of day, 


To reach the lovely grounds, 


They tripped along with shout and song, 


To dance their merry rounds. 


For years the baron and his bride 
Had blessed the little elves, 
And rightly thought their coming 

brought 
Good fortune to themselves. 


But when the couple side by side 
Were laid beneath the yew, 
To other hands went house and 
lands, 
As fortunes often do. 


The next of kin now stepping in 
To titles and estate 

Regarded with a like contempt 

A small sprite’s love and hate. 








“AND ONCE A YEAR THE ELVES WOULD HERE ASSEMBLE ON THE GREEN.” 
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THE BARON 


And when he held possession clear, 
This solemn oath he swore: 
“ As I’m a peer, the elf bands here 
Shall congregate no more. 


“ My place shall be from goblins free ; 
With no consent of mine, 
Shall they convene upon the green 
To tramp the clover fine.” 


But when the birthday of the queen 
Was ushered in by June, 
When stars were bright and daisies 
white, 
And everything in tune, 


Through woody lane and grassy plain, 
As fast as they could pour, 

The little men ran there again, 
As oft they ’d run before. 


The old and spare, the young and fair, 
In spirit all combined ; 

For it was right on such a night 
That none should stay behind. 


But soon as they began their play, 
The baron heard the rout, 

And lifting up the sash he thrust 
His anxious visage out. 


“Oh, ho!” cried he, “the rogues, I see, 
Are mustering on the lawn, 
To revel there in open air 
Until the early dawn. 


‘“* Now by the coronet I wear — 
A masterpiece of art— 
And by the honored name I bear, 
I ’ll play the hero’s part! 


‘I ’ll take my saber from the wall 
And liberate the hound, 

And with a shout go charging out, 
To drive them from the ground !” 


Then cried his wife, ‘Give me a knife! 
I can some aid supply. 

Ten years have fled since we were wed ; 
With you I live or die!” 


AND 


THE ELVES. 


Quoth he, “There ’s danger in the glen 
I would not have you share ; 

I go not out to fight with men, 
But demons of the air.” 


“ Come weal or woe, with you I 'll go!” 
The loving wife replied, 

“ Because in danger’s hour, you know, 
My place is by your side.” 
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“ AND LIFTING UP THE SASH NE THRUST HIS 
ANXIOUS VISAGE OUT. 
Said he, “It ’s true, my dear, so you 
May bear in hand a light; 
For, though my heart is good as new, 
I own a failing sight.” 


Then from a nook the sword he took 
His grandsire used to wear 

When doing service in the field 
Against the Russian Bear. 


And out they sallied through the door 
That opened on the green, 

The wife behind, the man before, 
The baying hound between. 
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THE BARON AND THE ELVES. 


“AND OUT THEY SALLIED THROUGH THE 


But he who fights with elfin sprites 
The enterprise will rue ; 

No common foe are they, I trow, 
For mortal to subdue. ; 


Now quick as thought the elves they caught 
The grass with nimble hand, 

And every blade was deftly made 
To serve for tripping band. 


The baron brave a flourish gave, 
And, eager for the fray, 


DOOR THAT OPENED ON THE GREEN.” 


A charge essayed with lifted blade, 
But stumbled in dismay. 


He tried in vain with might and main 
To keep his balance true, 

But when a snare had caught him fair 
What could the baron do? 


So down at last, both hard and fast, 
Across the baying hound, 

With heels above his body cast, 
He tumbled to the ground. 
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His coronet, so richly set Without a thought a climax wrought 
With jewels large and bright, By letting fall the light. 
Forsook his head that moment dread, 
And vanished from his sight. The sudden gloom left little room 
For operations bold ; 
The saber clean had service seen He felt that hour the elfin power, 
In every peopled zone; And at its mercy rolled. 
But now it flew and broke in two 
Across a mossy stone. “Seboy!” he cried, and bravely tried, 
By shout and clap of hand, 
Now faster still his cup to fill, To turn the tide and scatter wide 
The lady, in affright, The cunning elfin band. 
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“WITH HEELS ABOVE HIS BODY CAST, HE TUMBLED TO THE GROUND.” 
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But vain the hope to longer cope, 
And vain were clap and cheer. 

The savage bay had died away 
To plaintive notes of fear. 


And looking round he saw the hound, 
Pursued by three or four, 

Departing through the flying dew — 
And never saw him more. 


Now to his aid ran wife and maid, 
The serving-men and all ; 

And from the fight, a sorry sight, 
They bore him to the hall. 


Behind him stayed the broken blade, 
As well his broidered shoes, 





And coronet with jewels set 
It grieved his heart to lose. 


While on the lawn until the dawn 
The elves they played around, 
Or danced their sets and minuets, 

The masters of the ground. 


And every year they still appear, 
As sure as comes the night, 

In honor of the reigning queen 
To dance till morning light. 


But when the baron sallies out, 
As forth that night he ran, 

To put the elfin band to rout, 
He ’ll be an older man. 
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A SUMMER’S DAY AT 


INNSBRUCK. 





By CHARLOTTE C. PARSONS. 


On a bright July day a train came rushing 
into the little station of Innsbruck, filled to over- 
flowing with all the Schiitzenvereins, or shooters’ 
associations, of the neighboring country; and 
such a noisy greeting as they received! The 
trumpets tooted, the drums beat, and the shout- 
ing of many manly voices 
made the welkin ring. 

This was the opening 
day of the Schiitzen- 
fest, we were told, an 
important event to the 
heart of every true son of 
the Tyrol. The visitors 
portioned off to 
hosts, 


were 
their respective 
who received them liter- 
ally with open arms. The 
little town was brilliant 
with gay decorations and 
banners, and _ brightly 
colored stuffs hung from 
the windows, framing the 
pretty faces of the Inns- 
bruck women and young 
girls, as their bright eyes 
followed with pride the 
brave forms of their hus- 
bands, brothers, and lov- 
ers, whom they passed in 
procession through the 
streets of the town. 

One stalwart fellow, as 
he passed a rosy-cheeked, 
black-eyed lass, took a 
bunch of flowers from his 
high _— pointed-crowned 
peasant hat, and tossed 
them to her. She caught 
them, pressed them shyly 
to her lips, and’ tucked 
them carefully away in 
her bodice. This meant 
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more to her than a careless onlooker imag- 
ined, for the flowers were edelweiss, and every 
one that is plucked from its high mountain 
home contains a lover’s tender thought. 

It was a relief to escape from the noise of 
the holiday and take refuge within the quiet 
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CASTLE 


walls of the Hof Kirche. In the dim religious 
light we saw a great white marble sarcophagus, 





THE COLUMBUS PORTRAIT. 
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AMBRAS. 


surmounted by a kneeling figure in bronze. As 
our eyes became accustomed to the gloom, there 
gradually appeared about us many life-sized 
figures in the strange costumes and armor of 
past ages. These were about the tomb of Maxi- 
milian I, and the twenty-eight figures standing 
in solemn order are his heroic ancestors, who 
watch and mourn by his side; for the kneel- 
ing figure is that of the Emperor Maximilian. 
Our old school-book friends seem to rise be- 
fore us. Kunigunde, the emperor’s sister, his 
mother, Elenora, and his wife, Maria of Bur- 
gundy, are there. Charles the Bold, Philip le 
Bon, Godfrey de Bouillon, and good King 
Arthur of England stand watch in armor clad. 
It is an impressive sight to see these great 
bronze figures standing so motionless on their 
pedestals. 

The marble reliefs on the sarcophagus are 
very beautiful. The great Master Thorwaldsen 
calls them “ perfect” —what can be greater 
praise? As one pauses at the comparatively 
simple tomb of brave old Andreas Hofer, he 
realizes that pomp and glory are for those in 
high places and great in this world’s goods. 

Before leaving the church we ascended the 
steps to the Silver Chapel, to pay our respects 
to the tombs of Archduke Ferdinand and his 
wife; then we left the church behind us, driv- 
ing through the town and across the valley up 
to their old home, the picturesque old Castle 
Ambras. During their lifetime the old castle 
became a perfect treasure-house. Many of the 
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BRONZE STATUES AT THE TOMB OF MAXIMILIAN I, REPRESENT 
ING ARTHUR OF BRITAIN, THEODEOBERT OF BURGUNDY, ERNEST 
ee. ~ ~24 - - sail I OF AUSTRIA, AND THEODORIC, KING OF THE OSTROGOTHS. 








choicest objects in the collections and libraryin him, Wandering about the forsaken rooms, 
Vienna were originally placed by Ferdinand in where so little now remains to remind one of the 
Schloss Ambras, and one of the finest collec- grandeur and beauty of Ferdinand’s time, we 
found an old jewel-case and writing-desk which 





tions of armor in existence formerly belonged to 
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had belonged to the beautiful archduchess. 
Many books have been filled with the praises 
of this noble woman, and many stories are told 
of her good and unselfish life. She was almost 
idolized by the people of Innsbruck and the 
neighboring country. Her beautiful face has 


to the old castle, for it seemed to us as if every 
loyal-hearted American tourist should pay hi 
respects to the discoverer of America. 
Columbus is here pictured holding a banner, 
the staff of which rests on the globe. In th 
right-hand lower corner is a shield bearing 





THE HOUSE WITH 








THE GOLDEN ROOF. 








been immortalized on canvas and in marble by 
many an admiring artist. 

Near by we found a large portrait of Chris- 
topher Columbus. This is said to be one of 
the few authentic portraits of Columbus in exis- 
tence. Indeed, this was the object of our visit 


ship, and around the border of the shield is the 
motto given to him by the Spanish sovereigns : 
A Castilla i 4 Leon 
Nuevo mundo di Colo. 


[To Castile and Leon 
Columbus gave a new world.] 
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As we drove back to the town the sun was Hungry and tired, we returned to our hotel 
setting, casting a veil of many tints over the in time for table d’héte, the important event of 
beautiful valley, touching the mountain-tops the day, as all good travelers know, in every 
with glory,-and making 
every modest peasant Vi ee MERE ELLE. tj Dip 
d 5 . A Mh BUY is 


hut and village spire VL YS GALI ly oe s 
epee wth ri 
om 


believe itself beautiful Cg fa rr a x at 
enough to be a part of sre eh 
the exquisite landscape. rat 

On the way to our ho- 
tel we passed the house 
with the golden roof 
(Goldne Dachl). It was 
built by Count Frederick 
of the Tyrol, history 
tells us, in 1425. He 
was nicknamed “ Empty 
Pockets.” He naturally 
resented this charge, 
even if it were true, and 
had a gorgeous roof of 
pure gold placed on his 
balcony. This must 
have emptied his pock- 
ets, indeed, for it cost 
him seventy thousand 
dollars. The gold has 
been removed, and no- 
thing now remains but 
the dull copper founda- 
tion. The little palace, 
with its background of 
dark mountains, with 
patches of snow shining on their tops like a bit German Gasfhaus, be it village inn or preten- 
of forgotten winter, and the minaret-topped tious hotel. Thus ended our summer's day at 
tower with its big clock face, make a pictur- Innsbruck—a day full of interest and profit,and 
esque little corner to delight an artist’s eye. one not soon to be forgotten. 


A STREET SCENE IN INNSBRUCK. 





NEDDY’S EVENING TRIBULATION. 


On summer evenings on the lawn But when I want to listen most 
It’s always lots of fun; To everything that’s said, 

We sit and talk of many things Some one is sure to say to me, 
And watch the setting sun. “ Come, dear, it’s time for bed.” 



























ONCE on a time, so it is said, 

There flourished an ill-tempered lily 
That pushed the pink from the garden bed 
Into the pathway, willy-nilly. 


It loved at night within its cup 

To prison bumblebees unwary, 
Until the sun in wrath rose up 
And forced its petals, so contrary. 


The gardener wise, much put about, 
Scolded in vain. His counsel spurning, 
It rudely stuck its stamens out, 
Each mocking petal upward turning. 


But every action leaves its trace, 
And, stained with vicious deeds and 
silly, 
The flower with anger-reddened face 
Became a raging tiger-lily. 
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In the whole history of change of form, that wonderful chapter in the life of animals, there is nothing more strange or more interest- 
ing than the hydroids and jellyfishes. First, as little floating, glass-like spheres, covered with fine, ae hair-like attachments, by 
means of which they move with great rapidity: then as communities fixed to the ground, and i mone by budding like the corals or mul- 

ic 


tiplying by self-division ; and later as free- -owimmning a, many of them pass through phases 
d from “‘ Seaside Studies in Natural History,” by Etisasetu C. AGassiz 





ists, and have only recently been truly unc 
and Professor ALEXANDER AGASSIZ. 


JELLYFISHES. 


Any one familiar with the sea-shore must 
many times have seen those strange animals 
known as jellyfishes, which float so 
lazily yet gracefully through the 
water, or lie spread out upon the 
beach, having been thrown there 
by the waves. Few animals are 
more beautiful than some of these 
delicate, transparent  jellyfishes 
when they are in the water. or 





PART OF A COL- 
ONY OF HYDROIDS 
(PORPITA LINNA- 
NA) THAT SOME- 
WHAT SUGGESTS 
BUDS AND TWIGS 

This close re- 
semblance often 


makes these ani- 
mals regarded as 4 VERY SMALL PART OF A COLONY OF HYDROIDS 


plants y those (PENNARIA TIAREBLLA). 
who have not The future jellyfishes arise as buds from the 
studied them sides of the tiny flowers on a branch 





less attractive than these same animals when 
they are out of the water: for then they appear 
only as shapeless masses of jelly. When they 
are in their natural element, the salt water, 
93° 


they cannot fail 
to excite the 
notice and the 
enthusiasm of 
every one inter- 
ested in living 
things in the 
ocean. Some are 
shaped like sau- 
cers, while still 
others are in 
the shape of 
deep cups bear- 
ing long delicate 
streamers ; these 
float out grace- 
fully in the wa- 
ter, showing a 
variety of col- 
ors. Beautiful 
as these animals 
may be, how- 
ever, they are 
not in all re- 
spects harmless, 
and if one is 
in bathing he 


have long puzzled the natural 





SEVERAL “BRANCHES” OF A HYDROID 
COLONY (CAMPANULARIA PLEXUOSA), 
This shows how readily one may be 

deceived and gather these animals and 

press them on a card, thinking that they 
are plants (seaweeds). Some of the tiny 
flower-like portions produce jellyfishes. 

An enlarged view of one of these is shown 

in the lower right-hand corner. 
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should .be careful not to allow the long 
streamers to get wound around his bare arms, 
or to trail upon his flesh, for each one is armed 
with thousands of minute poisonous darts long 
enough to pierce the skin and capable of pro- 
ducing a slight stinging effect. Jellyfishes are 
not infrequently called sea-nettles because of 
this stinging power. The stinging is not very 
severe, but if one is bathing it is extremely un- 
comfortable. 

Jellyfishes are of various sizes. 
them are so small that it requires a microscope 
to see them; others are just large enough to 
be seen with the naked eye; some are the size 
of a pea, while others, the best known on our 
shores, are as large as a saucer or dinner-plate, 
and sometimes even Jatger. They are nearly 
transparent, and are made up mostly of water. 
If one of them is taken out of the ocean and 
allowed to dry, as the water evaporates almost 


Some of 


nothing is left. 





A HYDROID COLONY OF BEAUTIFUL MINIATURE 
TREE-LIKE APPEARANCE. 

Jellyfishes are not really complete, but only 
parts of animals. The animals from which they 
come are known as hydroids. They are very 
small, sometimes no larger around than a 
common cambric-needle, seldom larger than a 
knitting-needle, and rarely more than a half- 
inch or an inch in length. They grow in clus- 
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HYDROIDS THAT SUGGEST A CLUMP OF MOSS 
(Also showing root-like attachments to the soil.) 


“They grow in clusters, usually attached to stones or shells or 
logs, and are mistaken by most persons for bits of moss or little 
plants growing upon the stones.” 


ters, usually attached to stones or shells or logs, 
and are mistaken by most persons for bits of 
moss or little plants growing upon the stones. 
Yet these tiny creatures produce the large jelly- 
fishes which appear on the sides or tops of the 
little hydroids as small buds. After a time 
each bud breaks away from the animal that pro- 
duced it and grows 
intoajellyfish. Each 
hydroid may pro. 
ducea large number 
of jellyfishes, all of 
which break 
from the mother 
and swim over the 


away 


ocean, growing toa 
size very much lar- 
ger than that of the 
animal which pro- 
duced them. In 
time they produce 
which 
new animals, 





eggs grow 
into 
not into new jelly- Some swimming and some attached. 


HYDROIDS 
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A HYDROID ANIMAL BREAKING UP INTO SAUCER-LIKE DISKS. 
Later these break away and become jellyfishes, as shown 


in the illustration in the next column. 
fishes, like the animals that produced them, but 
rather into little hydroid animals which attach 
themselves to rocks and seaweed. These hy- 
droids in their turn produce jellyfishes, which 
start out upon the ocean for the purpose of 
distributing their eggs. They sometimes swim 
a great many miles from the mother hy- 





A HYDROID COLONY. 

Showing the buds and flower-like parts that break away to pro- 

duce jellyfishes. A free-swimming jellyfish is also shown in the uppex 
part of the illustration. 
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droid. They sometimes collect in great schools 
and hundreds of them are frequently found 
swimming together. A jellyfish, then, is not 
a complete animal, but only a special swim 
ming-organ developed for the purpose of dis 
tributing the eggs as widely as possible. 
Nearly all jellyfishes are found in the ocean 
Only one fresh-water species is known. This 
has been discovered in Africa. They are i 
all parts of the ocean, but particularly abun 


dant in warmer waters. The largest species 





A FULL-GROWN JELLYFISH 


«A jellyfish, then, is not a complete animal, but only a special 
swimming-organ developed for the purpose of distributing the eggs 
as widely as possible.” 


are in the southern waters, although some large 
ones live farther north. Not many years ago 
they could frequehtly be seen in the large 
harbors of this country, but in many of these 
harbors the water has become so polluted from 
the sewage that is poured into it that the jelly- 
fishes have wholly disappeared. 

To see the jellyfish at its best, put it in a 
deep glass jar and look at it from the side. We 
miss most of the beauty by seeing them as a 
mass of drying jelly cast upon the beach, or 
even by looking down on the “op of them as 
they float in the water. H. W. Conn. 
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THE SWEET TOOTH. 


Wuen I was a child I was very fond of 
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of snow-water that are present at this season of 


the year. 


Last 


summer I saw a sight that convinced 


sweets (and what child is not?), and my mother me that it is this sweetened water that leads 


used to say, “ You have 
a big sweet tooth.” 
Grown-up people, too, 
usually have a “sweet 
tooth,” although they 
make less ado about it 
than children. 

This love of sweets 
is very common in our 
animal neighbors, from 
the bee to the horse. 
If you want to please a 
horse, try giving him 
two or three lumps of 


sugar. 
Not only the bees, 
but the wasps, flies, 


butterflies, and indeed 
nearly all insects, are 
conspicuously attracted 
to sweets, and it is this 
sweet tooth which leads 
the insect to visit flowers 
and thus help them to 
produce seeds. 

When I was a boy I 
used frequently to find 
miceand flying-squirrels 
drowned in the buckets 
of sap which had just 
run from the sugar-ma- 
ples. I used to think 
the poor things got 
thirsty and died trying 
to get water; but water 
is everywhere present 
and can be got without 
taking the risk of enter- 
ing a contrivance which 
might be a trap and 
certainly is so strange as 
to be naturally avoided 
by the wild things un- 
less induced by some 


RED SQUIRRELS AND HUMMING-BIRD EN- 
JOYING THE SWEET SAP EXUDING FROM THE 
HOLES MADE BY A WOODPECKER IN THE 
BARK OF A CHERRY BIRCH-TREE. 


these small animals into danger, and 










I think it will convince you also when I 
have told you about it. I was stand- 
ing on a hillside, gazing at a beautiful 
view of a quiet white-housed village 
set in green meadows and surrounded 
by tree-covered hills. So entran- 
cing was the view that I stood 
several minutes before I became 
gradually aware of a humming 
sound just head. 
Looking up, I saw a humming- 
bird flitting up and down, and, just 


above my 


above, a red squirrel sitting motion- 
less and intently gazing at me. “Oh, 
you rascal!” I said to the squirrel, 
“you have dined off humming-birds’ 
eggs, and the poor mother is trying to 
get you to go away.” But I had done 
him an injustice, for as I stood look- 
ing at him he suddenly started from 
his motionless position as though as- 
sured that I was harmless, and with 
quick motions began to rub his nose 


’ 


up and down the bark of the tree in 
a way that was entirely new to me. 
As soon as the squirrel left his perch, 
the humming-bird flew to the tree and 
began sticking his bill into some of the 
numerous holes in its bark. These holes 
I now noticed for the first time. Look- 
ing more closely, I saw that the tree 


attraction stronger than a thirst which can be was a cherry-birch, a tree which sheds its sap 


satisfied easily in any of the hundred little pools very freely in springtime if cut or wounded, 
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and in addition I could see places where the 
sap had trickled down the side of the tree and 
partially dried. Tasting this, I found it plainly 
sweet but somewhat fermented. Here, then, 
was the solution of the queer behavior of bird 
and squirrel. The squirrel’s sweet tooth had led 
him to the feeding-ground of the humming- 
bird, much to the latter’s fear and annoyance. 

The bark of the birch had been fairly riddled 
with holes by some woodpecker (probably the 
sapsucker) earlier in the season, and the sap 
had oozed from a hundred wounds. 

Higher up in the tree I discovered another 
red squirrel, also lapping (or rubbing) the syrup 
from the bark of the tree. Lower down a 
large slug, nearly two inches long, was quietly 
enjoying the indulgence of his sweet tooth, 
more scientifically known as lingual ribbon. 
There were also the large numbers of flies of 
various kinds that are always to be found 
where anything sweet is exposed. 

It seems probable that the possession of a 
sweet tooth is far more common among ani- 
mals than is generally known. The boy or girl 
enjoying a box of candy can also enjoy the 
thought that he or she is having one of the 
pleasures common to a large proportion of the 
animal kingdom. A. J. Grout. 


CYCLONES, TORNADOES, AND HURRICANES. 


THESE three storms have many points in 
common, yet they are so unlike that no careful 

















A SKETCH OF A FUNNEL-SHAPED CLOUD OF A TORNADO, 
DISTANT ABOUT A HALF*MILE. 
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APPEARANCE OF THE SAME CLOUD, A HALF-MINUTE LATER, 
AT A DISTANCE OF I50 YARDS. 


person need ever confuse them in his own 
mind. The ordinary land cyclone is usually 
quite harmless, and it is only by a mistaken use 
of the term that it has become associated with 
those terrifying storms peculiar to our country 
known as tornadoes. Cyclones have a bad rep- 
utation because they are commonly associated 
with other more harmful storms. Instead of be- 
ing dangerous and destructive they are the chief 
source of rain in spring and autumn and supply 
the snow which adds so much to the pleasure 
of our Northern winter. They cover a large ex- 
tent of territory at one time, and on an average 
follow one another across the country from west 
to east at intervals of about three days. 


A tornado often does great damage. It is 
known by its funnel-shaped cloud, which 


bounds and bounces along, now high in the 
air and again touching the ground. Where it 
skims along the ground the havoc is greatest. 
Here the mightiest structures of man are crushed 
in an instant before the avalanches of wind 
let loose from every direction. The air seems 
to have an explosive force, buildings falling 
outward instead, of inward as one might think. 
In such a storm no place is safe, but the 
southwest corner of a cellar affords the best 
protection obtainable. If in the open, lie 
flat on the ground. During a tornado, which 
lasts but a few minutes, the sky is covered by 
clouds of inky blackness, which here and there 
take on a livid greenish hue. The surface 
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winds rush spirally upward into the funnel- 
shaped cloud, carrying with them many articles 
which are afterward dropped some distance 
beyond. The danger zone is confined to a path 
less than a half-mile in width and one hundred 
miles in length. These storms occur only on 
land. 

The true hurricane is ocean-born. On the 
high seas of the tropics it marshals its forces 
of wind and wave, before which the stoutest 
ship is helpless and the fairest islands are laid 


waste. Even the sturdy mainland trembles 
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summer months. The cyclone is a universal 
storm which travels over land and sea, in 
season and out of season, in spring or in fall, 
in summer or in winter. It is an old friend, 
but one much abused. 










ALvIN T. BuRRows. 


HOW MANY FEATHERS ON A HEN? 


An unusual feather-guessing contest was 
recently conducted by a prominent company 
manufacturing feed for poultry. Five hundred 


























NEARER VIEW OF A TORNADO, SHOWING HUMAN FORMS, 


under its awful casfigation. These ocean 
storms last much longer than tornadoes, cover 
more territory, and cause more damage. The 
hurricane which overwhelmed Galveston de- 
stroyed several thousand lives and millions of 
dollars’ worth of property. The West India 
Islands are frequently scourged by these awful 
visitations, and our own Atlantic coast some- 
times feels the lash of these dreaded storms. 
Both the hurricane and the tornado are rare. 
The former seldom extends far inland, and 
usually occurs in the late summer or fall. Tor- 
nadoes are products of the South and West and 
are mostly confined to the spring and early 


















WAGON-WHEELS, AND DEBRIS BEING CARRIED SKYWARD. 


dollars in prizes was offered for best estimates 
or guesses as to the number of feathers on a 
hen. The first prize was one hundred dollars. 

Thousands of guesses were received, in- 
cluding some very amusing ones. One guesser, 
who: was probably looking for some “catch ” 
scheme, eStimated “none at all.”” Many esti- 
mates in the hundreds of thousands were re- 
ceived, several in the millions, the highest esti- 
mate being 600,060,017. The correct number 
was found to be 8120. The company says: 
“We feel a pardonable pride in having con- 
tributed to poultry science an item of informa- 








tion actually new.’ 
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Rute. State carefully all details pertaining to the matter about 
which you inquire, or desire to tell others. For the identification of 
insects or plants, send the whole specimen. If the object is an insect, 
state where you found it, what it was doing, and on what plant it 
was feeding. If it is a plant, send it all, unless it is too large. In 
that case a branch with flower and leaves will answer. A single 
dried blossom or dead leaf may be recognized if the plant is a com- 
mon one, but it is better to send the whole specimen. 











MIGRATION BY NIGHT OR DAY? 
WAUKESHA, WIs. 
Dear St. Nicnoias: Do all birds migrate at 
night, or just certain species ? H. D. SAWYER. 


Mr. Frank Chapman, in “ Birds of Eastern 
North America,” says regarding bird migration : 


Birds of strong flight, like swallows, can easily 
escape from bird-killing hawks, and so migrate boldly 
by day. But the shy, retiring inhabitants of woods 
and thickets await the coming of darkness, and then, 
mounting high in the air, pursue their journey under 
cover of the night. Birds direct their flight by coast- 
lines and river valleys, which are easily distinguishable 
in clear weather. On favorable nights these natural 
highways of migration are thronged by a continuous 
stream of aérial voyagers from dusk to dawn. 


MYSTERIOUS GLANDS ON THE PETIOLE OF A LEAF. 
BRUNSWICK, ME. 
DEAR St. NICHOLAS: In picking a twig of choke- 
cherry to-day, I noticed that on the petiole of the leaf 






Glends* 





TRUMPET-SHAPED GLANDS ON THE CHERRY LEAF. 
The upper part of the illustration shows the location, and the lower 
art shows an enlarged view, of one of the glands. The same plan 
is followed in the next illustration. 


just below where the blade broadens out, on the upp: 
side, there are almost invariably two tiny green bunches 
There is the place where in the roses the lateral leaflet 
are placed. Can it be that these bunches are rud 
mentary leaflets? For the tree belongs to the Xesacew, 
which so often has compound leaves. I will inclose 
few specimens, and if they will not become too wither: 
on the journey perhaps they will explain the problen 


Gland 





CAP-SHAPED GLANDS ON A LEAF OF THE PARTRIDGE-PEA. 


better than words. If you can tell me about it I would 
be very much obliged, for it is a puzzle toa nature-lover 
and interested reader of the Nature and Science de- 
partment. HELEN JOHNSON. 


These glands occur upon the petioles of 
number of plants. Many guesses have been 
made as to their significance, but I believe 
nothing positive is known of their use or 
reason for being —there is certainly nothing 
which is generally agreed upon. 

Nearly all of these glands exude a nectar 
which attracts bees, ants, and wasps. It has 
been noticed in some instances that these insects 
drive away caterpillars and other larve which 
might be injurious to the plants. It is possible 
th&t in some instances the juices from the 
glands such as those situated along the mar- 
gins of leaves have a tendency to keep larve 
from eating the leaves. 

Another use suggested for them is the diver- 
sion of crawling insects from the flowers, so 
that the flower-glands are not robbed of their 
power to allure flying visitors which can trans- 
fer pollen. It is interesting to note that these 
very common glands should be such a puzzle to 
botanists, notwithstanding very careful study. 
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MUD-WASPS IN SPOOLS. 
Oweco, New York. 
Dear St. Nicnoias: Any information concerning 
the food of wasps will be gratefully received, as the 
following facts have excited my curiosity. 

While seated in an upper room, by an open win- 
dow, one day, a spool of thread seemed suddenly en- 
lowed with life, for from the hole in its center came 
crawling forth six little fat green worms. The next 
lay, while sitting at the same table, a wasp flew in, 
carrying something long and green. It went directly 
to the spool, and entered the hole head first, dragging 
its burden with it. 
slowly backed out and flew away. 


Remaining there some time, it 
I turned the spool 
over, and out fell five more green worms, brothers or 
cousins of the former six. 

On further investigation, another spool was found, 
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WREN-WASP (ODYNERUS) BRINGING A CATERPILLAR 
TO ITS NEST IN A SPOOL. 


Some of the caterpillars are crawling out of the overturned nest. 
Probably the wasp had not stung them sufficiently to make them in- 
active. 

The figure below at left is a spool, split lengthwise to show the 
wren-wasp’s nest within and the wasp larva feeding on the stored 
caterpillars. 

The figure below at right shows the newly transformed wasp 
emerging from the cocoon where the pupa was incased, and push- 
ing its way out of the nest. 
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A SOLITARY DIGGER-WASP (AMMOPHILA URNARIA) 


Using a stone to pound down the earth over its filled 
and finished nest or burrow. 


(Illustration by permission of Professor George W. Peckham.) 
the top of which was sealed with mud, and which also 


Yours very truly, 
HARRIET M. GREENLEAF. 


contained worms. 


The solitary wasps store their nests with a 
variety of foods for their young; spiders, flies, 
and caterpillars are, however, the most common 
victims. It was probably the little wren-wasp, 
Odynerus flavipes, that built in the spool. It 
often chooses such places for its nest, as well 
as nail-holes, key-holes, worm-holes in wood, 
bottle-necks, and one naturalist tells us that a 
pistol-barrel has even 
purpose. From this habit of nesting in holes 
it has received the name of wren-wasp. Adult 
wasps feed on vegetable sweets, as flower pol- 
len and ripe fruit, on honeydew, and on many 


been selected for the 


small insects, such as flies, gnats, leaf-hoppers, 
etc. The caterpillars that Odynerus stores are 
entirely for the use of its young. Before plug- 
ging up its nest an egg is laid within, which in 
a few days hatches a small legless larva. Hav- 
ing plenty of food, it gains its full growth rap- 
idly, and after spinning a parchment-like co- 
coon it changes to an inactive pupa. Later the 
perfect wasp cuts open the cocoon, pushes its 
way out of the nest, and soon flies away. 

The solitary wasps, as well as the social 
wasps, are very intelligent. 
mon in the West, called Ammophila urnaria, 


One species com- 


makes a burrow in the ground for its nest, and 
it has been observed to take a little stone in its 
jaws and repeatedly pound down the earth 
when the stored nest was finished.—S. F. A. 
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BY WESLEY R. DE LAPPE, AGE 16. 





(GOLD BADGE.) 


DAY-DREAMS. 


BY CATHERINE LEE 
I sat beside the window o’er the glaring city street, 
With its endless noise and rattle, with its cars and 
heavy loads, 
And through the open window surged and swelled the 
burning heat ; 
But I slept and dreamt of quiet farms and white far- 
reaching roads— 


Of roads that led past corn-fields, where the tinted bind- 
weed crept, 
And where the stately lilies hung their heads of gor- 
geous hue 
Above the little wayside brook that neither sang nor 
leapt, 
But glided o’er its pebbles, almost hid by meadow-rue. 


Along the way were houses, with their gardens lying 
fair, 
With the beds of phlox and lilies and the roses dark 
and light ; 


THE League editor does not like to repeat the same 
old ‘‘ don’ts ” over and over, but then, of course, there 
are a great many new members all the time, and even 
some of the old ones, who have to be reminded as to the 
few but necessary rules that are always to be found on 
the last page of the League. They are not put there to 
make extra work for members, but to guide them in 
preparing and submitting work properly, so that by 
and by, when the League is outgrown, those who are 
trying to become a part of the world’s art and literary 
progress may know how to begin, and may feel that 
they have at least been well taught in the routine of 
their undertaking. 

The editor has been brought to saying this all over by 
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CARTER, 


AGE 16. (Cash Prize.) 

The poppies, pinks, and pansies, and the columbines 
were there, 

And beside them all the flaming spires of foxglove 
burnéd bright. 


I gazed upon these treasures when the heavy dews of 
night 

Fell upon me, and I started to regain the lost highway ; 

But the garden and its blossoms fast faded from my 


sight, — 
And I woke beside the window in the fading light of 
day. 


My arm, which had been lying on the grimy window-sill, 
Was dampened by the showers that had come up 
while I slept,s 
And below me on the pavement the traffic thundered 
still, — 
But in the chambers of my heart those radiant flowers 
are kept. 


the number of good contributions that came in this 
month written on both sides of the paper, or unsigned, 
or not indorsed, or without the sender’s age, or, if pic- 
tures, were drawn in color, or with pencil, etc., etc. 
Two little girls broke all the rules but one—the one 
which says that every reader of St. NICHOLAS, whether 
a subscriber or not, is entitled to League membership 
and a badge, free. This rule they quoted, but they 
sent a story written and signed by both of them, when 
one author to the contribution is all that is allowed. 
Besides, the story was too long, a good deal more than 
four hundred words. Nor was it on the right subject. 
What was still worse, it was on both sides of the paper. 
Then, too, it was not indorsed as original, though the 
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editor is willing to believe that it was. He believes 
that these little girls were only careless, and that is why 
he is writing the things he has written so often before, 
so that these two little girls and a good many more like 
them may have as good a chance to win prizes and be 
happy as all the other young folks he has had to scold 
and set right during the past four or five years. 

Don’t write or draw till you know just about what 
you want to do. 

* Don’t use poor paper and worse ink and then hurry 
to get through. 

Such efforts never do any good and are only time 
and material wasted. 

Don’t write that you know your work is 
very bad, but that you hope the editor will 
give you a prize anyway. The editor’s judg- 
ment may be at fault, but his sympathy is more 
likely to be aroused by good work than by 
any special pleas. 

Don’t forget your age, your address, and 
your parent’s indorsement. Don’t forget that 
the length of your story and poem is abso- 
lutely limited. Don’t forget that the editor 
has a very large waste-basket, and that con- 
tributions not prepared in accordance with 
the rules (again see last page) help to fill it 
every month. Now, let ’s all try to be care- 
ful, and conscientious, and happy ; and finally, 
whatever happens, let ’s have a pleasant va- 
cation. 


PRIZE-WINNERS, COMPETI- 
TION No. 56. 


In making the awards contributors’ 
are considered. 

Verse. Cash prize, Catherine Lee Carter (age 16), 
box 64, Mendham, N. J. 

Gold badges, Marguerite Borden (age 17), Estero, 
Lee Co., Fla., and Eleanor Myers (age 14), 84 Park 
Place, Stamford, Conn. 

Silver badges, Margaret Minaker (age 15), Glad- 
stone, Manitoba, Can., and Grace Leslie Johnston 
(age 11), 250 W. 138th St., New York City. 

Prose. Cash prize, Myron eo" Nutting (age 
13), 217 Clinton St., Penn Yan, N. 

Gold badge, Dorothy pte dg 
Ave 9 Seattle, Wash. 

Marie Armstrong (age 


ages 


12), 511 


(age 


Twenty- seventh 
badges, 


Silver 11), 5474 
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Cornell Ave., Chicago, Ill., and Mildred Stanley 
Fleck (age 9), Golden, Colo. 

Drawing. Gold badges, Wesley R. De Lappe (age 
16), 31 C St., San Francisco, Cal., and R. E. Andrews 
(age 16), 2 Gordon Terrace; Brookline, Mass. 

Silver badges, Homer V. Geary (age 17), 17974 
4th St., Rensselaer, N. Y., and John Sinclair (age 12), 
64 Nonotuck St., Holyoke, Mass. 

Photography. Gold badges, Frederic S. Clark, K J 
(age 11), 17 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass., and 


Ruth G. Lyon (age 13), E. Orange, N. J. 


Silver badges, Mary Thompson (age 11), Greenville, 
Del., and Laura Mae Thomas (age 10), Oxford, Pa. 





BY FREDERIC S. CLARK, JR., AGE 11. (GOLD BADGE.) 
Wild Animal and Bird Photography. First prize, 
** Ruby-throated Humming-bird,” by Catherine E. 
Campbell (age 16), Monmouth, Polk Co., Oregon. 
Second prize, ‘‘ Robin Feeding Young,” by S. Butler 
Murray, Jr. (age 16), 12 Florence Ave., Bellevue, Pa. 
Third prize, ‘‘ Turtle Sunning,”’ by G. Bushnell Mer- 
rill (age 13), Peacedale, R. I. 
Puzzle-making. Gold badges, 
(age 15), Narragansett Pier, 4 a. 
Halkett (age 14), Ridley Park, 
Bh gg so Badges, Charline S. Smith (age 14), 1145 La. 
, Lawrence, Kan., and Benjamin L. Miller (age 14), 
i N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


Agnes R. Lane 
and George W. 
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“*FROM LIFE.” 


VoL. XXXI.— 119. 


BY R. E. ANDREWS, AGE 16. 


(GOLD BADGE.) 
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Puzzle-answers. Gold badges, C. Boyer (age 
15), 444 Spadina Ave., Toronto, Ont., and Elea- 
nor Wyman (age 13), Nunica, Mich. 

Silver badges, Russell S. Reynolds (age 13), 
142 W. 12th St., New York City, and Elizabeth 
D. Lord (age 13), 1214 Elk St., Franklin, Pa. 


DREAMS. 
(Ole Mammy’s Lullaby.) 
BY MARGUERITE BORDEN (AGE 17). 
(Gold Badge.) 

HUuSH-A-BABY, hush-a-baby, by, by, by; 
Big roun’ yaller moon ’s a-shinin’ in de sky; 
Everything ’s a-sleepin’ jes’ as still as still, 
*Cept a bird a-singin’ fo’ to whip po’ Will. 


Hush-a-baby, hush-a-baby, by, by, by; 
Lots o’ li’l’ skeery dreams comin’ ef yo’ cry! 
All de naughty chil’uns sees de bogie-man “HAPPY DAYS.” BY RUTH G. LYON, AGE 13. (GOLD BADGE.) 
Comin’ fo’ to ketch ’em, take ’em ef he can! 








of the Olympic Mountains, and the sparkling streams, 





Hlush-a-baby, hush-a-baby, by, by, by; teeming with trout and salmon, meandering through a 
Grea’ white hobble-gobble git yo’ ef yo’ cry, forest yet unmarred by the woodman’s ax. 

Snatch yo’ froo de windah sprier ’an de cat — At Oyhut we left the steamer and drove along the beach 

Up yo’ go a-flyin’ on de ole black bat! to Wreck Creek, where camp had already been pitched. 

, The tents were 

Be guarded from the in- 


coming tide by apile 
of sand and drift- 
wood so high that at 
first sight I was re- 
minded of ‘‘the 
village behind the 
dikes.” 

That night I slept 
soundly on my bed 
of fir boughs, and 
was awakened by 
what I thought 








ie 











“(THE PACK-TRAIN,” ILLUSTRATION FOR “‘MY CAMPING TRIP.” BY MYRON C. NUTTING. 


Hush-a-baby, hush-a-baby, by, by, by; was thunder, but, when fully conscious, realized was 
Ef yo’ good, ma honey, neber, neber cry, the waves of the ocean, or, as Tennyson expresses it, 
Yo’ Il see watermillions hangin’ on de vine, ‘« The hollow ocean ridges roaring into cataracts.” 
Waitin’ to be eaten, settin’ in a line! , Thus began my camping trip. There were eleven 
Piccaninny, piccaninny, by, by, by; other camps, a description of any one of which would 


fill many times my allotted 
space. I might tell of the 
pack-train of twenty-one 
horses that moved our 
camp from place to place ; 
of the canoe rides and fish- 
ing trips; of the cruel way 
the Indians have of hunt- 
ing deer by sending their 
dogs into the woods todrive 
them out into the surf, 
where they are beaten by 
the breakers till they are 
exhausted and thrown up 
on the beach. 

October 27th we broke 
camp at the Quillyute River 
and moved to a port on the 
Straits of Juan de Fuca, 
where we loaded every- 
thing, horses and all, on a 
steamer bound for Seattle. 
My ten months’ camping 
trip was over, leaving a 
happy memory. 


Chile, yo’ min’ yo’ 
mammy—don’t yer 
cry, cry, cry! 


MY CAMPING TRIP. 
BY MYRON CHESTER NUT- 
TING (AGE 13). 

Ir was a happy group 
that was gathered on the 
forward deck of the steamer 
Ranger, as she steamed out 
of the Hoquiam River and 
across the blue waters of 
Gray’s Harbor, en route 
for Oyhut, January 2, 1902. 
The group consisted of my 
father, mother, my St. Ber- 
nard dog, and myself. Fa- 
ther was on his way to take 
charge of a survey for a pro- 
posed railway, and we were 
going with him into camp. 

What a country in which 
to camp! The mighty Pa- . ee 
cific thundering at the foot “HAPPY DAYS.” BY MARY THOMPSON, AGE 11. 
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DAY-DREAMS. 
BY ELEANOR MYERS (AGE 14). 
(Gold Badge.) 
’T was just as the sun was beginning to sink, 
And the clouds to blush in the sunset glow, 


That I strolled away to the rocks to think, 
Where the tide rushed on with its ebb and flow. 


’T is a beautiful time to think and dream 
As you gaze far off on the glistening sea, 

And often the breezes they whisper, ’t would seem, 
As thus they were whispering softly to me. 


Far, far out where the sky bent low 
To talk with the ocean wild and bright, 
Was a ship that sailed toward the clouds aglow, 
As they beamed in their purple and golden light. 


‘* Out there!”’ said the breeze as it kissed my face, 
‘Ts a beautiful land where the bright dreams are, 











BY S. BUTLER MURRAY, JR., AGE 16. 


“ROBIN FEEDING YOUNG.” 
(SECOND PRIZE, *‘ WILD-BIRD”’ PHOTOGRAPH.) 


That men have dreamt in this lovely place, 
While they gazed at the ocean stretching far. 


«Just look how the ship steers out to the west; 
It is carrying a burden of dreams so gay 
To that fairy place that we all love best, 
Where the dreams come true and ’t is always day.” 


The breeze grew still, but the ship sped on 

Toward the clouds that smiled in the purple west, 
Till the night crept in and the ship was gone, 

And the stars kept watch o’er the world at rest. 


A CAMPING TRIP ON THE YUKON. 
BY DOROTHY JOHNSTON (AGE 12). 
(Gold Badge.) 


In the summer of 1899, mama, my brother, and 
myself had a camping trip on the Yukon. Papa was 
connected with the telegraph line that the Dominion 
government put through from Bennett to Dawson, and 
he took us with him. 
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“* RUBY-THROATED HUMMING-BIRD.” BY CATHERINE E. CAMPBELL, 
AGE 16. (FIRST PRIZE, “‘ WILD-BIRD”’ PHOTOGRAPH.) 


We started out from Bennett on the snow and ice with 
our sleds. We went for about one hundred miles this 
way. We would camp for a few days in one place, and 
then we would go on for a few miles. You might think 
this a great hardship, but our tents were nice and warm 
and we were made very comfortable. The snow and 
ice lasted until June. When we came into open waters 
we got ascow. We covered it with a tent and lived in 
it all summer, drifting down the river. Every few 
miles we would tie up along the shore, and my brother 
and I would explore our new stopping-place. 

You may think that there were no flowers or green 
grass, but that is not so. There were beautiful flowers 
that we had not seen before, and also some familiar 
ones. We traded goods and got moose meat from the 
Indians. My uncles, who were with us, went hunting 
quite often, and brought home ptarmigan and grouse. 
We had a net and caught a great many fine fish. Sev- 
eral bears were seen by the men of the party, and once 
my uncle saw a lynx near our camp; but the largest 
animal we children ever saw was a mink, and I have 
often regretted that I did not have my camera with me 
to take a picture for St. NICHOLAS. 

During the months of June and July it was light all 
the time. We thought it very funny to have to go to 
bed with the sun shining. We were from the month 





“TURTLE SUNNING.” BY G. BUSHNELL MERRILL, AGE 13. 
(THIRD PRIZE, “‘ WILD-ANIMAL” PHOTOGRAPH.) 
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**4 HEADING FOR AUGUST.” 


of April until the end of September on our trip. I 
must not forget to tell you about the lovely wild ber- 
ries. There were raspberries, strawberries, blueberries, 
cranberries, and black and red currants. We came back 
from Dawson on a steamer. The days were growing 
very short again, and winter was drawing near. We 
had seen the wild geese start for the south, and we 
thought it time we were going home. 





BY HOMER V. GEARY, AGE 


had room to tell you of ail 
the funny things that hap- 
pened there and on the 
whole trip, but they would 


fill a small book. On the 
first high hill that we 


crossed we found delicious 
wild raspberries, and sa 
the distant prairie lookin, 
like a golden fairy s¢ 
Down on the other side we 
came into Idaho Springs. 
It was Sunday, and tl 
town was thronged with 
picnickers from Denve 
We went over Berthoud’s 
Pass and down into Middle 
Park, ahuge green meadow 
crossed by silver streams 
in a circle of purple mou 
tains. At Sulphur Springs 
we turned into Grand Riv- 
er Cafion. Here the river is 
a magnificent trout-stream 
crashing down between 
high walls of red 
Where the cafion ends the 
river is broad and still, with 
green on each side, but the 
Dorothy and I bathed in the 


rock. 
17. (SILVER BADGE.) 


hills along it are desert. 
river. One day we came toa plain with the Sphinx its¢ 
keeping guard. It is called Tapanas Rock. Here we 
were caught in a cloud-burst and drenched before w 
could reach a house. Next morning there came a wagon 
with Uncle Percy and Sid. Sid told funny stories and 
tried to frighten us by pointing out bear and bob-cat 
tracks. After several days we reached the Grassy Creek, 








A DAY-DREAM. 
BY MARGARET MINAKER (AGE IS). 
(Silver Badge.) 

AH! is a day-dream but a cobweb gay 
That glitters, golden threads, beneath the sun, 
And nothing more; that with the touch of one 
Small hand forever ’s lightly brushed away? 
Ah! no; ’t is something more; ’t is this, I say— 
That which, when youth starts out life’s race to 

run, 
Shows not the course a hard and rugged one ; 
But, like a haze on sunny autumn day, 
Hiding the rocks, the rifts, and treacherous sod 
In that long path, while dimming, beautifies 
The stern hard future to their youthful eyes ; 
And they, with hearts where fear has found no 

place, 
Go forth to conquer and to win the race, 
With trustful faith in love and man and God. 





MY CAMPING TRIP. 








BY MILDRED STANLEY FLECK (AGE Q). 
(Silver Badge.) 

On the oth of August we left Evergreen, Colorado, 
to cross the Range. There were father and mother, 
Mrs. Buell and Arthur Buell, Dorothy Buell and I. 
We had a double-team wagon loaded with tents, pro- 
visions, and necessary clothing; and there were three 
saddle-horses, which we were to take turns in riding. 
The road that we took followed up Bear Creek, and we 
camped the first night on the Evans Ranch, I wish I 


“HAPPY DAYS.” 


BY LAURA MAE THOMAS, AGE 10. (SILVER BADGE.) 


where we camped for nearly a week. We had traveled 
one hundred and fifty miles. At first we had to eat sage- 
hen, but soon got grouse and venison. It was a wild, 
lonely place, but some one had left there all sorts of 
furniture—even a sewing-machine—to get a homestead 
claim. Sid was fond of saying: ‘‘ Look out! A yowl- 
cat "Il get you!” Sid says a ‘‘ yowl-cat”’ is anything 
that walks on four legs and does n’t eat grass. It was 
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a time never to be forgotten, but at last we had to pull 
up stakes, and then—hey for home by the way we had 
come! 
THE RIVER OF DREAMS. 
BY MARY TRAVIS HEWARD (AGE IS). 
CALM and deep, calm and deep, 
Flows the silver stream 
To the Fairyland of Sleep, 
Ending in a dream, 
Far away, far away, 
Where the shadows roam— 
There, the sleepy sages say, 
Lies the Dreamland Home. 


Now we glide, now we glide 
In our fairy bark ; 

O’er the ripple slightly ride— 
Ride into the dark. 

All afloat, all afloat, 
Down the silver stream, 

In our idly rocking boat, 
Drifting in a dream. 


Spirits nigh, spirits nigh, 
While our shallop goes, 
Ever croon a lullaby, 
Little eyes to close. 
Little lips, little lips 
Smile, —our shallop fast 
Soft into the harbor slips— 
Slumberland at last! 
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MY ENCAMPMENT 
BY MARIE 


TRIP. 

ARMSTRONG (AGE II). 

(Silver Badge.) 

My one experience in camping was with the Missouri 
National Guard, composed of four regiments, one bat- 
tery of artillery, and two hundred officers, at Nevada, 
Missouri. It was very hot there; in the tent the ther- 
mometer would register 115°. The heat was so intense 
that the grass was dried and dead. 

We arrived there Sunday morning, and left the Sun- 
day following. It seldom rained there. Often we would 
see huge clouds wend their way toward us, darkening 
the sky, but never a drop of rain would relieve us. 

At 4 A.M. the reveille would be sounded at head- 
quarters first, and would be 
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BY SPENCER L. JONES, 
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his staff came, and were received at the gates of camp by 
the general and his staff in all their gold lace and regi- 
mentals. 

One beautiful ceremony was the lowering of the flag. 
Every evening, at sunset, the flag would be lowered 
amid the strains of the ‘‘ Star Spangled Banner,” a can- 
non would be fired, and the emblem of freedom would 
slowly descend. The general and his staff would be 
present, and every head would be bared as the old 
familiar strains would float over the camp. 

After this came the dress 
parade, in which the whole 
brigade would file past the 
general in review. 

Finally came the breaking 
of the camp. It was inter- 
esting in a sort of sad way. 
At the first note of the bugle 
the men untied the ropes of 


their tents. At the second 
the stakes were loosened and 
the men stood by, ropes in 
hand, waiting for the next 
signal. At the third the 
ropes were pulled, and the 


camp was nothing but a flat 
plain with strips of canvas 
throughout. Everything then 
was packed and loaded on 
trains, and taken to the State 
armory. The 
then marched to the trainin companies; we followed, 
and so ended my camp life of so many pleasant memories. 


AGE 14 


soldiers were 


DAY-DREAMS. 
BY GRACE LESLIE JOHNSTON (AGI 
(Silver Badge.) 


II). 


WHEN, with my head upon my hand, I puzzle o’er per 
cent., 

And wonder who Columbus was, and where on earth 
he went, 

I long to see the birds again, to hear the ocean roar ; 

I long to see the trees grow green and pick the flowers 
once more. 

And then, when August comes around, I idly lie and 
dream, 

And wish the sun was not so hot to dry up a// the stream. 





echoed throughout the en- 
tire camp. In the space of 
a few minutes the camp was 
alive and bustling with prep- 
arations for the day and 
general good humor, for 
camp life is looked forward 
to by the soldiers from one 
year to the next, as many of 
them are poor young men 
whose only vacation is this. 

After breakfast, the prac- 
tice-drill would take place 
throughout the entire bri- 
gade, the intense heat mak- 
ing it necessary to get all 
serious work in before seven 
o’clock. 

Many orders are given 
from the general’s tent by 
the bugle. 

One day the governor and 
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BY ANNA C. BUCHANAN, AGE 12. 
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BY HAROLD R. NORRIS (AGE II) 


I DREAM I see a little flower, 
Who on the earth doth lie, 
And suddenly, without a sound, 

It goes up to the sky; 


And from it steps a fairy small, 
And says with elfin grace: 
**Oh, Mr. Sun, come show to me 

Your kind and gracious face.”’ 
And then the clouds all break 
away, 
And all the thunders still, 
And out in glory comes the sun 








**a HEADING FOR AUGUST.” BY MARGERY 
’T is then we long for one good breeze, one handful of 

cool snow, 
And wish that winter’s ice was here and summer’s sun 

would go! 

MY CAMPING TRIP. 
BY MARGARET F. NYE (AGE 13). 

How delightful it sounds! Indeed, 
At least I thought so after trying 


CAMPING out! 
how delightful it is! 
it one summer. 

We did not camp out in the woods. Our tents were 
pitched in a pretty little village not far from our home. 

We had two tents, end to end. The front one con- 
tained a large bed-lounge, a table, a desk, a bureau, and 
chairs. The other tent held a bed, a cot, a ‘‘ home- 
made” wardrobe, our trunks, and a little oil-stove. 
One corner was curtained off for a bath-room. 

About two or three yards 


FULION, AGE 15 


O’er field and dale and hill. 


MY 
HELEN J. 


CAMPING TRIP. 
BY SIMPSON (AGE I4). 

BEAUTIFUL Lake Hopatcong! What spot within as 
few miles of New York could be so perfect? It was 
here I spent the most delightful fortnight of my life. 

There were five in the party: Tom, Roger, Nina, 
Rex, and myself. Rex and I were the youngest, the 
others being quite grown up in comparison. We 
pitched our camp on one of the prettiest parts of the 
lake, known as the river Styx. Choosing a name oc- 
casioned considerable discussion; but at last Rex sug- 
gested ‘Camp Peanuts.”’ All objections to this name 
were overruled by the boys, who shouted ‘Camp Pea 
nuts,” until the name was taken up by the mountains 
and echoed and reéchoed far and wide. 

It was great fun setting up the camp, and when the 
, work was completed, and 





from the ** back door ”’ was 
a grape-vine, shutting us in 
and making a cozy little 
back yard. 

Oh, the delights of that 
summer! When a storm 
would be seen approach- 
ing, the stakes had to be 
driven in securely, the 
hammocks, chairs, and 
cushions had to be taken 
in, and then we would go 
in and listen to the rain- 
drops pattering on the can- 
vas. 

Then in the evening we 
would sit out under the 
trees, or if it rained we 
made candy on the stove. 

Any one that you ask 
will tell you that camping 
out is great sport. If you 
must have still better proof, 


try it yourself. Saar wae* 





TO NEW READERS. 

The St. Nicholas League is an organization of Sr. 
NICHOLAS readers, Every reader of the magazine, 
whether a subscriber or not, is entitled to a League 
badge and instruction leaflet, free, upon application. 











BY CHARLES W. CHURCH, AGE 12. 


J «6 ‘amp Peanuts” painted 
in gilt letters above the en- 
trance, we surveyed our 
work with satisfaction. 

With the exception of 
the following incident, 
which I think worthy of 
relating, our experiences 
were much the same as 
those of any campers, even 
the one rainy day, when 
we were almost drowned 
out, affording more or less 
enjoyment. 

One morning we went 
trolling in pairs, Rex and 
I being together. 

For a time neither Rex 
nor I felt a bite, but pres- 
ently Rex caught a sunfish, 
and before he had rebaited 
I landed a perch. We 
continued to. catch enough 
to make us forget the time 
until Rex, happening to 

look up, noticed that the sun was directly overhead. 

Suddenly we remembered that we were hungry. 

Rex took the oars, but as he did so I felt a strong, 
steady tug. I reeled in slowly, the fish tugging so that 
I could scarcely hold the rod. Rex and I were wild with 
excitement, and as I brought the fish toward the sur- 
face, Rex grasped the net and leaned over the edge of 
the boat to land him, He succeeded in getting the net 
under the fish, but Mr. Fish made a dart to one side. 
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Rex leaned still farther over, and, losing his balance, 
fell with a splash into the lake. 

I was so overcome with merriment that I let my fish 
go; but Rex refused to see the joke. He clambered 
into the boat and sat there, dripping wet, the most for. 
lorn and ridiculous object I ever saw. 

I dropped the oars, fairly shrieking with laughter, 
and Rex was too good-natured not to join in the 
laugh. 

Our fortnight passed very quickly, and too 
soon arrived the day to break camp. 

At last all was over, and we were speed- 
ing toward home; but I know none 
of us will ever forget the happy 
days spent at Camp Peanuts on 
delightful Lake Hopatcong. 





“*A HEADING FOR AUGUST.” 
MY CAMPING TRIP. 
BY EDITH M. GATES (AGE 17). 

AFTER a seven-mile drive we pitched our tent on the 
edge of a bluff o’erlooking the Bay of Fundy, amidst an 
evergreen grove—an ideal camping-place. 

Ticks were filled with straw and, after a simple meal 
eaten round the driftwood fire, bedfellows were as- 
signed, and camp life began. 

Long after our elders slept 
we girls lay awake story-tell- 
ing, listening to the boom of 
the incoming tide. 

** Early to bed, and early 
torise,’’ was our motto. Sev- 
en o’clock always found break- 
fast ready. We lived simply, 
but the bracing air made 
everything taste delicious. 

After breakfast-dishes were 
washed and put away in an 
improvised china-closet, we 
took long walks up the stony 
beach or along the bluffs. 

Every*afternoon we went in 
bathing. The water was ex- 
hilaratingly cold. 

Not far from camp stood 
the old French cross, erected 
in memory of the Acadian 
exiles, who perished there. 

From the driftwood strewn 


round it we carved souvenirs. “HAPPY DAYS.” 


BY MARGARET MCKEON, AGE 14. 


BY ELSIE WORMSER, AGE 13. 


ST. NICHOLAS LEAGUE, 


The biweekly mail was 
a great event. Letters 
were very welcome. 

The weather had been 
perfect, but one evening 
as we were preparing for 
bed the rain commenced 
to fall in torrents. We 
were very snug, and fell 
asleep listening to the 
patter on the tent. 

Suddenly we were awa- 
kened by a flashing light. 
A neighboring farmer and 
his wife, laden with umbrellas and lanterns, had come 
to escort us to their home. But we were too cozy to go 
out into the rain, so we thanked them, and drowsily 
watched them depart. , 

Evenings we gathered around the camp-fire and sang. 
Once we tried a candy-pull, but the mo- 
lasses scorched, and the candy was brittle. 

A few days before leaving camp we gave 
a Parish Tea. All the farmers came, and 
in the evening we built a huge bonfire on 
the beach. 

All were sorry to break up camp, but a 
thunderstorm threatened which we were n’t 
sorry to miss. 

We rattled down the mountain on the 
load at a good pace, swaying from side to 
side, singing allthe way. We arrived home 
tired and dusty in time for tea. Oh, how 
good it seemed to sleep in the clean white 
beds that night! Soon after I returned to 
my home in the United States, bringing 
with me many photographs and pleasant 
memories of my camping trip in beautiful 
Nova Scotia. 


THE FRENCH CROSS. (SEE STORY.) 


DAY-DREAMS. 
BY LOUISE PAINE (AGE Q). 
I LOVE to lie on the cushions 
And build castles in the air, 
Of the days that are yet before me 
When I ’!] be a damsel fair. 


Ill be a queen, and ride 
In a carriage made of 
gold ; 
I ll have knights in clash- 
ing armor, 
As in the days of old. 


I ‘ll have two little 
pages 
Who will beside me 
stand, 
To be ready on the in- 
stant 
To obey my least com- 
mand. 


But hark! I hear some 
one calling! 
Ah, yes, it is time for 
tea; 
And my day-dreams fade 
into open air, 
Like mist upon the 
sea! 
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MY CAMPING TRIP. 
BY MOWBRAY VELTE (AGE 10). 


AsouT four summers ago I spent four months in 
Cashmere, and camped in the Siddar Valley in a place 
called Pailgim, which lies at the foot of the Himalaya 
Mountains. I will now tell you how I 
got there. 

We started from Lahore, Punjab, 
in the evening, and went by train to 
Pindi. 

Pindiis an important military station, 
where British troops are garrisoned, 

From Pindi we went in a two-wheeled 
conveyance called a tonga toa military 
hill station called Murree. 

The tonga is drawn by two horses, 
which are changed every five or six miles 
for fresh ones. The driver has a horn 
which he blows to let people know he is 
coming. The vehicle has a canvas cover 
over it. 

From Murree we went in another 
two-wheeled conveyance, which shakes 
a great deal, and is drawn by one horse, 
which is never changed. 

This conveyance is called an ekka, 
and took us to a place called Baramiula 
in five days. 

We had two servants with us, and 
while we were traveling by ekka we 
had our meals camp fashion. 

At Baramila we got a boat called a 
dunga and went to Srinagar. 

A dunga is a house-boat, which 
has a straw roof. The passengers 
live in the front and have two rooms. 

At Srinagar we saw a palace, and part of it looked 
like a Christmas cake, it was so gay. 

From Srinagar we went by boat to Islamabad, and 
from there we rode on pack-mules without any saddles 
to Pailgam. 

There we pitched our tents. We slept in our tents, 
but stayed out of doors all day. Our tents were pitched 
in a forest of pines. 

We lived very near the river Liddar, and used to go 
fishing in it with pin-hooks. 


——_ 












“4 HEADING FOR AUGUST.” BY 
ALINE J, DREYFUS, AGE 13. 


A DAY-DREAM. 
BY KATHLEEN A. BURGESS (AGE 11), 


I DREAMT as I lay on the golden sand, 
With the heaven’s blue stretching above, 
And the waves sang a song that no heart could with- 
stand, 
OEE | It was so overflowing with love. 


I dreamt that I saw a beautiful ship 
Being blithely blown over the sea, 
And the masts were of gold and the 
sails were of silk, 
And there it lay waiting for me. 


As I stepped aboard my beautiful barge, 
There appeared fairies three: 
One went to the helm, one went to the 
wheel, 
And the sweetest one steered for me. 


They sang me a song, a beautiful song, 
That mingled its notes with the sea, 

Till we reached the Isle of Eternal Joy 
And Endless Melody. 


OUR CAMPING TRIP. 
BY MARGEREE W. PITTS (AGE 14). 
WHEN I was about seven years old 
my mother and I went to visit some 
friends by the name of Hammond. 
They had a daughter Marjorie, who 
was my only companion. 

Mr. Hammond in his younger days 
had been a sailor; and it was still his 
delight to sit in the sun and spin yarns. He also had 
brought home with him his sailor hammock, and for 
Marjorie’s and my benefit he took it from the attic and 
hung it several yards from the side of the house. 

With it came stories of the delights of sleeping out 
of doors, and, as Marjorie and I loved anything novel, 
we put our heads together and planned how we could 
accomplish this. 

Various plans were suggested, but we gave them all 
up and decided to ask our mothers for permission to 
camp out in the yard that night. 





Our mothers readily 





Every night we had 
a large bonfire. 

Once we all went to 
the source of the Jhe- 
lam River. We had to 
cross the river on our 
return journey, but 
found we could not do 
so because the bridge 
had been swept away 
by a flood. 

We also had to stay 
two days at a small 
hamlet called Art, and 
eat boiled rice and milk, 
because of the great 
and unexpected rise of 
the river. 

I and my sister rode 
on chairs strapped on 
to coolies’ backs. 

A black dachshund 
rode all the way in each 
of our chairs in turn. 








‘* HAPPY DAYS.” BY MARY TUFTS, AGE 14. 


consented—and smiled. 

We were overjoyed, 
and, as soon as it was 
bedtime kissed the two 
mothers, and with blan- 
kets and pillows jumped 
in the hammock. 

As long as the lights 
were bright in the house 
we thought it great fun, 
but when they were put 
out (earlier than usual 
it seemed) we began to 
think and talk about the 
gipsies that hag been 
around that day. A 
big boy had told us that 
they would come into 
people’s yards and take 
little girls and hurt 
them. 

We then began to 
count sheep, but before 
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we had counted ten the most blood-curdling groans and 
moans came from the darkened house. 

Marjorie hung on to me and I to her, both of us too 
scared to move. 

Finally Marjorie said in a weak little voice: ‘* Don’t 
you think our mothers are lonesome? ”’ 

I answered ‘*Yes”’; and with that two little forms 
jumped out of the hammock and ran to the house, where 
they were soon clasped in their mothers’ arms and borne 
upstairs to bed. 

Through the open door, when Marjorie was dropping 
to sleep, heard her say, ‘‘I think this is the best place 
to camp.’ 


BESSIE’S DREAM. 
BY ALICE CONE (AGE II). 


BEssIE was a little girl ; 
Her age was nine or ten; 

She ’d been to school for six long years, 
And did not know all then. 
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BY JOHN SINCLAIR, AGE 12. 


Now Bessie dreamed a dream one night 
When every one was sleeping— 

She dreamed that fairies small and bright 
Were at her side a-peeping. 


One pretty fairy, all in white 
(The fairy queen of old), 

She came and stood by Bessie’s bed, 
And waved a wand of gold. 


‘* What do you wish, my little girl?” 
The fairy queen then said. 

‘*I wish to know of everything 
That I ’ve not seen or read.” 


She waved her wand, and everything 
Began to fade away. 

And then—oh, dear! our Bessie woke 
To study all that day. 


DRAKE. 
BY TONY VAUGHAN (AGE 7). 
Our hero Drake he sailed the seas for England, home, 
and beauty ; 
He fought for us and nobly lived, and always did 
his duty. 


VoL. XXXI.— 120. 
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“ ANIMAL LIFE.”” EDNA WADDELL, AGE 13. 


DAY-DREAMS. 
BY J. HORTON DANIELS (AGE 12). 


Ort I wish I were a cloud 
That floats about the sky: 

I ’d look ’way down on Mother Earth, 
And feel that I ’m so high. 


A cloud as fleecy as a lamb, 
But not a thunderous one, 

Nor one that hides the whole blue sky 
And keeps away the sun. 


I ’d ride about from morn till night, 
Around the sky so blue; 

But when I stop to think awhile, 
I fear I might miss you. 


And when I think of leaving home 
And all the loved ones dear, 

I think I ’d rather be a boy 
And stay with you right here. 


DAY-DREAMS. 
BY ADELAIDE NICHOLS (AGE 9). 


(SILVER BADGE.) 


WHEN I grow to be a man 
I shall be a mighty king! 

I shall wear a golden crown 
And a sparkling diamond ring. 


I shall have a prancing charger 
And a chariot of gold; 

I ’ll be arrayed in costly furs 
To keep me from the cold. 


But even when I am a king 
I'll be kind and good and just, 
And all my friends and servants 
Will know well whom they can trust. 


NOTICE TO FAR-OFF MEMBERS. 


A NuMBER of League members living in such distant lands as 
—_ Zealand, Asia, and South Africa have asked that we 
far enough ahead to allow them to take part 
in it. ‘To all. such we —_ | say that the present list of subjects 
will be ber, except that the “heading” 
illustration “il be for Jonuary, and the “ episode” will be French 
history instead of American. This will give three months, which 
will be ample time for even the most remote League dweller. We 
may add that as the puzzle competitions have no a subject, 
these are always available, while in the matter of drawings the 
“ headings” and “ tailpieces” run the - round and may be 
prepared and forwarded many weeks ahea 
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BY JACKY HAYNE, AGE 8. 


BY WALLACE CG. FORD, AGE 9. 
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PRIZE 


THE St. Nicholas League awards gold and silver 
badges each month for the best poems, stories, draw- 
ings, photographs, puzzles, and puzzle-answers. 
cash prizes of five dollars each to gold-badge winners 
who shall again win first place. 
winners of ‘‘ Wild-animal Photograph ”’ prizes. ) 


Sydney B. Lamb 
Kenneth Payne 


PUZZLES :. 


Roger Williams 
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Cornelia N. Walker 
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Katharine King 
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Mary Dunbar 
Volant V. Ballard 
Margaret W. Mandell 


PUZZLES 2. 


Louise Fitz 
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Mary Salmon 
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AVGUST 
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COMPETITION NO. 59. 


(See notice, page 953.) 


(This does not include 


Competition No. 59 will close August 20 (for foreign 
members August 25). The awards will be announced 


and prize contributions 
published in St. NicHo- 
LAS for November. 

Verse. To contain not 
more than twenty-four 
‘lines. Title: to contain 
the word “Pleasure” or 
** Pleasures.” 

Prose. Article or story 
of not more than four hun- 
dred words : ‘‘My Favorite 
Episode in American His- 
tory.” 

Photograph. Any size, 


interior or exterior, 


BY MARGARET KEENE, AGE 7 


BY MARION OSGOOD CHAPIN, AGE 13 


mounted or unmounted, no blue prints or negatives. 
Subject, ‘ Distance.” 

Drawing. India ink, very black writing-ink, or wash 
(not color), interior or exterior. 
Nature Study ” and ‘‘ A Heading or Tailpiece for Oc- 


Two subjects, ‘*A 


Any sort, but must be accompanied by the 
answer in full, and must be indorsed. 

Puzzle-answers. Best, neatest, and most complete 
set of answers to puzzles in this issue of St. NICHOLAS, 
Must be indorsed. 

Wild Animal or Bird Photograph. To encourage 
the pursuing of game with a camera instead of a gun. 
For the best photograph of a wild animal 


or bird taken in its natu- 
ral home: First 
Prize, five dollars 
and League gold 
badge. Second 
Prize, three dol- 
lars and League 
gold badge. 7hird 
Prize, League 
gold badge. 


RULES. 


Any reader of St. NicHowas, whether a subscriber 


Also 


Tailprec 


“A TAILPIECE FOR AUGUST.”” BY HELEN McG. NOYES, AGE 11. 


or not, is entitled to League membership, and a League 
badge and leaflet, which will be sent on application. 
Every contribution, of whatever kind, must bear 
the name, age, and address of the sender, and be in- 
dorsed as ‘‘ original” by parent, teacher, or guardian, 
who must be convinced beyond doubt that the contribution 
is not copied, but wholly the work and idea of the sender. 
If prose, the number of words should also be added. 


These things must not be 
on a separate sheet, but on 
the contribution itself—if a 
manuscript, on the upper 
margin ; if a picture, on the 
margin or back. Write or 
draw on one side of the pa- 
per only. A _ contributor 
may send but one contri- 
bution a month—not one 
of each kind, but one only. 
Address : 


The St. Nicholas League, 


Union Square, New York. 








BOOKS AND READING. 


“ Back to school!” will 
be the watchword before 
many days now. And there is one delightful 
reflection in beginning a school year. It is like 
turning over a new leaf in your copy-book. The 
old blots and the regretted failures are hidden. 
You can dream of doing better, and, what és 
better, you can make the dream come true. 
The easiest way of getting through the school- 
day is to interest yourself in the work; and by 
securing a good understanding of the work from 
the first, the interest will be awakened. 

Then let your reading be a handmaid to your 
school-work ; this will aid in both. 

PUTTING BooKs ‘HIS is not a paragraph 

IN THEIR PROPER advising you to replace 

— books upon the shelves 
when you are through with them. Of course 
all book-lovers treat their friends in print with 
due respect, and do not leave them to be buf- 
feted by a cruel world. 

No. This is merely a reminder that books 
come second, and realities take first place. The 
critics find no better praise for Shakspere than 
to say that he writes of everything as if in its pres- 
ence. Ifhespeaks of a deer, he notes what he has 
seen, not what books tell. Even if all the book- 
learning of hisage had been packed into hisbrain, 
it would not have given him the facts he tells us. 
Ruskin quotes Shakspere’s description of a se- 
vere storm at sea, and Ruskin’s eye for nature 
was nearly as good as Shakspere’s own. If a 
horse is described, the Elizabethan genius sees 
with the eye of a horse-lover and the enthusi- 
asm of a stable-lad who knows nothing but 
horses ; and so of flowers, kings, ships, armor, 
— what you will. 

Look at the world first, and then into your 
books to see if others have seen what you see. 

ALL over this broad land 
of ours, that extends from 
the neighborhood of Robinson Crusoe’s island 
to the great chain of lakes about which Park- 
man has told such true romances as may well 
excite the rivalry of novelists, from the home of 


AFTER VACATION 
DAYS. 


IN THE LIBRARY. 


Irving’s Knickerbockers to the land whence 
Bret Harte derived material for his poetical 
dreams of impossible gold-hunters, there are 
great libraries with shelves weighted with de- 
lightful volumes. 

At one time it was thought that libraries 
were for the traditional scholar—a pale, be- 
spectacled creature who never dreamed of such 
a glorious triumph as a three-base hit or a 
home run. But to-day it is the most practical 
men who are making the greatest use of libra- 
ries; and in the libraries you meet the boys and 
girls who are most interested in the living world 
about them. 

There are advantages in doing your more 
serious work in the reading-rooms of the libra- 
ries. If you see a reference or quotation, you 
can at once verify it; if there is further infor- 
mation to be found in another book, you may 
send for it. 

Perhaps even in these enlightened days there 
are boys and girls who need to be told that in 
the “reference room” you are allowed to con- 
sult many books at a time. Of course they are 
not taken from the library. In studying a his- 
tory lesson, for example, it is an excellent prac- 
tice to compare the accounts of different wn- 
ters — especially those of earlier times with those 
of our modern historians. 

THE VALUEINA Wuat is the quality, or 

STORY. what are the qualities, that 
make a good story? By this is not meant 
merely a story that is readable, but one that has 
real worth. It seems to be agreed that Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne’s short stories possess true 
worth. Who will send us a little essay upon one 
of these master-works, telling what it is that 
renders them superior to the 3,404,823,981 
stories that have appeared since? (We do not 
guarantee the accuracy of these figures, as we 
may have missed one or two in the count!) 
Again, as we said last month, we offer no prizes 
for such an essay except the conditional promise 
to print an essay (not over 300 words) meriting 
the attention of our readers. 
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BOOKS AND READING. 


Address in care of this department, as there 
are so many inclosures coming to the League 
that your little essay might go astray and be 
considered a misfit composition intended for 
some other department. 

Remember, the question is, “ What makes 
the worth of a story?” and the suggestion is to 
take one of Hawthorne’s for an example. 

WHEN YOU ARE Now and then in your 

PUZZLED. reading you are sure to 
come upon sentences that will seem blind to 
you. It isan excellent plan to read these aloud 
slowly. Often the ear will help to catch the 
meaning. But if a writer presents a continual 
succession of problems and enigmas, the 
chances are that he is not worth your time, or 
else that you have not yet come to the proper 
age for reading his work. Browning, for in- 
stance, is certainly great ; but he is also, as cer- 
tainly, hard to follow. Until you can forgive 
his style for the sake of his thought, it will be 
better to keep to other poets. 

FINE PRINT AND IT may be a fancy, but is 

COARSE. it not true that a passage 
read in small print is likely to be taken in more 
as one complete thing? The same words will 
convey a more scattered impression if in large 
print. 

Try reading a few verses of the Bible in this 
way, first in large and then in small lettering. 
BOOKS THAT ARE Ir would be interesting 

RELATED. to get together a complete 
“family” of books; that is, to collect a set of 
books each of which was written because of 
another. You might, for instance, take some 
noted story —our old friend “ Robinson Cru- 
soe” will do as a very well known example. 
Then try to secure the book about “ Alexan- 
der Selkirk.” 

Then take the “Swiss Family Robinson,” 
then Jules Verne’s story that tells the subse- 
quent fortunes of the young Robinsons, and 
after that take some other of the numerous 
volumes owing their life to these famous fore- 
runners. 

You need not own these books, of course, but 
it might make an interesting reading course. 

“The Sleeping Beauty” legend also would 
lead you pleasantly through a number of re- 
lated books and stories. 
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THE NUCLEUSOF EVERY young reader and 

YOUR LIBRARY. book-lover should own a 
few choice, permanent books, that are kept as 
his choicest. Have them in as good a form 
as you can afford, and cherish them as your 
treasury of literature. Be careful to admit to 
this highest rank only the most deserving of 
all the books you read. 

IN RESPONSE TO MARGARET DOUGLAS 

OUR REQUEST. Gorpown, wishing to name a 
few newer books than the old favorites, sends a 
pleasant letter highly recommending these : 


The Princesses’ Story-Book } Oo 2 diiin 
The Queens’ Story-Book aa 

The Arkansas Bear ; 
The Hollow Tree A. B. Paine 


George Douglas 
Graham Tomson 


Scottish Fairy Tales 
Border Ballads 


With the King at Oxford A. J. Church 
Historical Tales from Shakspere Quiller-Couch 
Stories of the Days of King Arthur C. 4. Hanson 


The historical element is a little too frequent 
in this list, but we hope it may be useful to 
readers seeking for novelty in their mental food. 

a LETTER WE print this friendly 


FROM A FOREIGN letter from’a lover of French 
CORRESPONDENT. Jitorature : 


MONTREUX, SWITZERLAND. 

Dear St. NicHoLas: Every month I follow the 
Books and Reading department with the greatest in- 
terest. But I have noticed that, although many very 
excellent English and American books are recommended 
by you, only infrequent mention is made of foreign ones. 
I think this is a pity; surely girls and boys learning or 
already knowing French would like to know of some 
of that country’s latest publications. 

The French are a gay and lively people, and much of 
their brightness is to be found in the pages of their books, 
watching the opportunity to make the reader laugh. 
Take, for example, a volume that has just appeared, “ L’ 
Apprentissage de Valérie,”’ by J. M. Mermin, published 
by Paul Paclot & Cie, 4 Rue Cassette, Paris. It is full 
of amusing anecdotes and many irresistibly funny con- 
versations, while the affection of Valérie for her young 
brother Aubin is quite touching. 

It is a fresh, good book, fit for girls and boys of every 
age, and no more agreeable reading could be found. 

You would confer a great favor on me by printing this 
letter, as I should very much like to hear the opinions 
of other League members on the subject. I could quote 
dozens of other charming French works, but fearing to 
make my letter too long, I will end. 

Thanking you for the pleasure the magazine always 
affords me, 

Sincerely yours, 
Ivy VARIAN WALSHE. 








THE LETTER-BOX. 





BERKELEY, CAL. 

My DEAR St. NICHOLAS: I enjoy your numbers a 
great deal, and at the end of the year I am going to 
have them all bound together. 

We live on a very large place. We have two dogs to 
play with, and their names are Beo and Bevis. We 
have a donkey of our own, named Barry, and my sister 
Helen has a dear little canary-bird named Sweetheart 
(this is her own name for it) and he sings beautifully. 
We do not go to school, as the nearest one is too far 
away from our home, but James (my brother) and I 
have lessons from Aunt Lida, and we like them very 
much. We also take German lessons. We go down 
to Pacific Grove every summer, and we have a house of 
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WeartHer Shens 


one side, with seeds in them for the birds, which she 
calls the ‘* Bird Dining-room.” Your loving reader, 
MARGARET MACRUM. 
P. S. My mother and uncles took you when they 
were small. 


EINDRED VIKO, KINGSTON. 
DEAR ST. NICHOLAS: Before I got you I was always 
saying that I wished I had something to read, but for 
the three years I don’t believe I have said it more than 
twice, as I have always had you to read by a grate fire 
in winter, or out on the lawn with big cushions piled 
high at my back in summer. I very seldom write to any 
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our own there, which is most delightful. I enjoy the 
Letter-box in your numbers and I thought you might 
like to have a letter from me. 
Your loving reader, 
JoHN GARBER PALACHE (age Io). 





OAKMONT, Pa. 

Dear St. NICHOLAS: I have taken you for about 
three years and like you very much. I have two sisters 
and two brothers. Our grandfather has four ponies. 
One he got when I was a baby, and it is snow white, 
and twenty-five years old. We say that he is white 
from old age. 

Grandmother has boxes that are long and thin, tilted 


one, unless it is some one who has made me feel happy. 
So you must know you are one. Your beloved reader, 
CLAIRE ROBINSON. 
LOGAN, PA. 
Dear St. NicHotas: I have a sister Bessie, and a 
kitten named Midnight, so I was interested in ‘* The 
Weighing” in your March number. 
Yours, SypNEY L. WRIGHT (age 7). 





Lack of space has prevented our printing interesting 
little letters from Helen Spafford, Alice L. Sigourney, 
Blanche Hogeland, Philip P. Patout, Martha Ellis 
White, Richard T. Lyford, Charles I. Hodges, Kath- 
erine Keith, and Graham Bullen. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE JULY NUMBER. 


Third row, Charlemagne. 1. Bacon. 
4. Rurik. 5. Sulla. 6. Spenser. 7. 
1o. Dante. 11. Alexander. 


HisToRIcaL ACROSTIC. 
2. Mohammed, 3. Pilato. 
Homer. 8. Drake. 9. Magellan. 


Ziczac. Independence Day. Cross-words: 1. Ignition. 2. 
Uncommon. 3. Undulate. 4. Greeting. 5. Accepted. 6. Acci- 
dent. 7. Ignorant. 8. Pilchard. 9. Trencher. 10. Suspense. 
11. Starched. 12. Generous. 13. Medicine. 14. Bachelor. 15. 
Youthful. 

Cuarape. Ark-hives, archives. 


Primals, Shakespeare; finals, Winter's 
Tale. Cross-words: 1. Shadow. 2. aggai. 3. Action. 4 
Knight. 5. Entire. 6. Slower. 7. Petals. 8. Enlist. 9. Africa. 
ro. Recoil. 11. Europe 

TripLe Cross-worp EnicMa. 
fire-crackers. 


Dovusie AcROSTIC. 


Fourth of July, Independence, 


Dovsie Cross-worp Enicma. Fourth of July, fire-crackers 

A Macic Square. 1. Fourth of July. 2. Declaration of Inde 
pendence. 3. Washington. 4. Lee. 5. John Adams. 6. Jeffer- 
son. 7. John Hancock. 

TRANSFORMATIONS. 1. Shirk, shark. 2 


Barge, re 3 
Gross, grass. 4. Niter, Niger. 6. Baton, 


5. Beach, bench 


bacon. 7. Spore, spire. 8. Party, patty. 9. Ardor, armor. 10 
Wager, wafer. 11. Caddy, candy. 12. Snore, snare. 

Cuarave. E-man-sip-a-shun, Emancipation. 

Connectep Sovares. I. 1. Abash. 2. Briny. 3. Aimed 
4- Sneer. 5. Hydra. II. 1. Altar. 2. Large. 3. Trail. 4. 
Agile. 5. Relet. III. 1. Abater. 2. Berate. 3. Aright. 4 
Taglia. 5. Ethiop. 6. Retaps. IV. 1. Aster. 2. Shone. 3 


To. 4- Enact. 5. Rests. V. 1. Sales. 2. Abate. 3. Lathe 


4 Ether. 5. Seers. 


To ovr Puzziers: Answers, to be acknowledged in the magazine, must be received not later than the 15th of each month, and 
should be addressed to St. NicHoLas Riddle-box, care of Tue Century Co., 33 East Seventeenth St., New York City. 


ANSWERS TO ALL THE Puzzies IN THE May Numser were received, before May rsth, from Joe Carlada— “‘ Argument" — Grace 
Haren — Ernest A. Marx — “‘ Chuck’’— St. Gabriel’s Chapter—Allil and Adi— Eleanor Wyman— Tyler H. Bliss — Adeline L. F. 


Pepper — Ruth Bartlett — Elizabeth D. Lord— Jo and I — Nessie and Freddie — Russell S. Reynolds— Constance and Esther 


Thomas — John P. Phillips — Gwyneth Pennethorne. 


Marion 


ANSWERS TO PuzzLes In THE May Number were received, before May rsth, from Franklin T. Rice, 1 — Frank Hanford, 1 — Hairy 
Kahn, 5 — Anna S. Foster, :— Howard Smith, 5 — Nan and Caryl, 5 — Della Irene Patterson, 3 —C. C. and F. H. Anthony, 7 — Frede- 
rica Rutherford Mead and Lawrence Myers Mead, 5 — Edna Moses, 1— Harriet Bingamon, 5 — Myrtle Alderson, 6 — ‘‘ Johnnie Bear,”’ 7 
— Alice A. Bristow, 1 — Eunice Shafer, 1— Mary E. Askew, 1— Dode Van Eaton, 6— Anna B. Richardson, 1 — Allan S. Richardson, 1 


— Laura E. Jones, 6— Miriam Ellinwood, 1. 


CONCEALED WORD-SQUARE. 


(One word is concealed in each couplet.) 


. May Orrin run a race with me? 
You must be umpire, all agree. 
I think Rab overshot the mark ; 
Last night he leg sey after dark. 
3. Now please yoke Sam and me together ; 
A barefoot race will save shoe-leather. 

4. Just see how Rover tears around ; 

Of course they ’Il send him off the ground. 
. Come, Sam, and rest; such skill you ’ve shown, 

The highest prize you ’ll surely own. 

HELEN A, SIBLEY. 


s 


ZIGZAG PUZZLE. 
(Silver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


Eacu of the words described contains seven letters. 
When rightly guessed and written one below another, 
begin with the second letter of the first word, the third 
letter of the second word, the second letter of the third 
word, the first letter of the fourth, and so on, ending 
with the first letter of the last word. The fourth, fifth, 
sixth, and seventh letters of all the words are not used in 
the zigzag. 

CROSS-WORDS: 1. Pertaining to the Turks. 2. To 
accomplish. 3. Middle. 4. A fabulous animal having 
one horn. 5. The wind-flower. 6. Atmospheric con- 
ditions of a place. 7. Totry. 8. Fervent. 9. A build- 
ing. 10. Supremacy. 11. Tostateindetail. 12. One, 
not a professional, with a taste for art. 13. To draw. 


14. Toburn. 15. A neck of land joining two larger 
bodies of land. 16. Slanting. 17. To trouble. 18. 
Glowing with flame. 19. Kindly. 20. Apparent. 21. 
Conciseness. 22. Liquids produced by distilling. 23. A 
figure having eight sides. 24. An umpire. 
The zigzag will spell the official name of our country. 
BENJAMIN L. MILLER. 


WORD-SQUARE. 
1. A DANCE. 2. A constellation. 3. A measure of 
capacity in the metric system. 4. The scriptures of the 


Mohammedans. 5. Concerning. 
DAVID B. VAN DYCK (League Member). 


ZIGZAG AND FINAL ACROSTIC, 


I 3 
. ° 
* ° 
* - 
* * 
2 _ 


Cross-worDs: 1. A magistrate. 2. A rude picture 
used by the Indians as a symbol. 3. The joint on 
which a door turns. 4. To go into. 5. Perforations. 
6. Proportion. 7. To long for earnestly. 
From I to 2,an American statesman ; from 3 to 4, the 
surname of an American author. 
MARGARET ABBOTT (League Member.) 
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THE RIDDLE-BOX. 


. NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


I aM composed of ninety-eight letters, and form a 
quotation from a poem by Celia Thaxter. 

My 50-18-2-40-27-12-65 is an insect that Dickens 
has written about. My 64-84-17-96-5-8-82 10-4-31- 
98-73 are brilliant green beetles used for raising blisters. 
My 57-24-65 is no sluggard. My 37-13-90-43-6-58- 
10-47-15 is called the swallow among insects. My 
9-53-22-72-65 is an insect allied to the grasshopper. 
My 16-9-51-39-48-56 is an insect that stings severely. 
My 30-9-56-34-65-6 97-22-46 is the Colorado beetle. 
My ol rh ol the 1-63-25 is a large American 
moth. My 1-75-81-21-63-44-65-9 is a common and 
troublesome insect. My 80-91-89-23-59-64 are trouble- 
some to plants. My 69-70-38-2 74-9-77 caese 
is a jumping insect. My on RAP ot is a 
model of industry. My 94-52-62-71-36-95 is the sev- 
enteen-year locust. My 43-7-66-56 is an annoying little 
insect. My 85-22~-76-87 is a stage of insect life. My 
40-75-62-6-75-35 is the case in which the silkworm lies. 
My 28-50-82-67-20-63-1-75-42 10-19-86 is a parasitic 
fly. My etetban-4h cet is an insect whose “ house 
is on fire.” My 79-41-45-54 is an artificial sheet of ice, 
under cover, used for skating. ELSIE LOCKE. 


NOVEL ACROSTIC, 
(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


4 


Cross-worns: 1. A nautical instrument. 2. An ima- 
ginary circle on the earth’s surface. 3. Energy. 4. One 
who trifles. 5. Aninscriptionon a monument. 6. To 
speak briefly of. 7. Unmannerly. 8. To marry. 9. 
Perusing. 

The initial letters, reading downward, will spell the 
name of a month; the letters represented by the figures 
from 1 to 12 will spell something that was adopted on 
the seventeenth day of that month. 

GEORGE W. HALKETT. 


CHANGED HEADS. 
(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


MAKE one word into another by changing the first 
letter. Example: Change an indentation into to utter. 
Answer, b-ay, s-ay. 

1. Change a pronoun to a conjunction. 2. Change 
base to at present: 3. Change a period of time into 
high-priced. 4. Change spoke to a sudden attack. 
Change was seated to consume. 6. Change part of the 
head to strife. 7. Change a bag to a masculine nick- 
name. 8. Change a respectful title to atmosphere. 9. 
Change an opening to a covering for the head. 10. 


Change to free from to a young animal. 11. Change 
pertaining to the air to pertaining toa series. 12. Change 
a masculine nickname toa grain. 13. Change seized to 
a cozy corner. 

The initials of the words before they are changed will 
spell the name of an American famous in war; the ini- 
tials of the words after they are changed will spell the 
name of an American famous in politics. 

AGNES R. LANE. 


CHARADE.,. 


DEAR is my frst to childhood’s heart, 
Again, its dire confusion ; 
A /ast of my first would pain impart — 
Pray, pardon the allusion. 
When skies are dark and winds and waves are high, 
With joy we on my “ofa/’s skill rely. 
HELEN A. SIBLEY. 


DOUBLE DIAGONAL. 


ALL the words described contain the same number of 
letters. When rightly guessed and written one below 
another, the diagonals, from the upper left-hand letter to 
the lower right-hand letter, and from the lower left-hand 
letter to the upper right-hand letter, will each spell a 
famous statesman. 

CROSS-WORDS: 1. Traveled. 2. Indorse. 3. To 
ally. 4. Moving with a dragging step. 5. Incessant. 
6. Trembling with cold. 7. Essays. 8. A stop in an 
organ, having a flute-like sound. 9. Comrade. 

TYLER H. BLIss (League Member). 


NOVEL ZIGZAG. 
(Silver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


ae ee 


THE first four words and the last four words read from 
left to right; the others read from right to left. 
Cross-worDs: 1. Untaught. 2. Not searched for. 
3. Not religious. 4. Torecall. 5. The shell ofa turtle. 
6. Facility. 7. Casting out. 8. Entangled. 9. 
Achieved. 10. Fiendish. 11. Adorned. 12. Outward. 
13. Approved. 14. A spicy seed. 15. A Turkish saber. 
From I to 2, a day celebrated in the United States ; 
from 3 to 4, a famous American who died on that day. 
CHARLINE S. SMITH. 
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LADY BETTY DELME AND HER CHILDREN. 


(From a meszotint by Valentine Green of the painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds. ) 





